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A superb technician, with a 
fluent and brilliant style, allied 
to great depth of feeling, he is 
an acknowledged master of 
the Romantic School, ex- 
amples of which are presented 
in the records listed here. 
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LET MUSIC INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION ! Ic is a proven fact that in factories 
throughout the country ‘* Music-While-You-Work ”’ installations have proved their 
worth in increased production, happier working conditions and reduced labour 
troubles. IM ‘‘ Music-While-You-Work ”’ installations are also used for many 
essential and varied purposes including Pageing, A.R.P. Warning Systems, Canteen 
Entertainments, and for the Management to address the work-people without their 
having to leave the work benches. Enquiries are invited from establishments in any 
part of the country engaged on essential work. All types of workshops and factories 
covered, from simple single-unit amplifiers to specially designed multi-purpose 
apparatus. 


Illustrated above is the standard IM unit-built 500 watt, 3-channel 
central control amplifying master unit, incorporating radio, twin 
turntable gramophone, and microphone. 


UNIT-BUILT AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ;W.C.1. Museum 5944 
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EDITORIAL | 


| HAVE just been spending a crowded 
five weeks in London, my first visit for 
two years. Among innumerable impres- 
sions of every kind none was deeper than 
the impression made upon me by the 
vitality of the gramophone, I do not want 
to pat myself on the back for my own 
prescience, but I really cannot resist feeling 
a little pleased with myself for so exactly 
forecasting, as I did a year before the war 
started, what would be the effect upon the 
gramophone should war come. It is true 
to say that never since recorded music was 
made available has recorded music been so 
precious as it is to-day. So intense is this 
vitality of the gramophone that it is over- 
coming the most fantastic difficulties and 
obstacles in a way that those who are fully 
aware of those difficulties and obstacles still 
find hardly credible. This vitality is 
reflected in the support which our own 
paper receives. I find it impossible to 
express with sufficient warmth my apprecia- 
tion of the spirit animating our readers and 
our advertisers. Our circulation has 
reached the maximum attainable under 
present conditions, but if we have to cut 
down our matter still further I have no 
doubt whatever that our circulation will be 
maintained. Last month we entered 
Volume 20. Before we reach our aist 
birthday may the war be over! Heaven 
knows there are countless reasons for 
uttering such a wish, and I hope I shall not 
be considered petty if among those countless 
reasons I include the opportunity that 
peace will give to develop the gramophone 
in the way it can be developed and in the 
way it will be developed by those dreaming 
about its future. 

One of the most vital figures in the vital 
world of the gramophone is Fred Smith at 
Rimington Van Wyck’s. When I saw him 
he was careering round his shop on a 
chariot of enthusiasm the four wheels of 
which were the four records of Oda Slobod- 
skaya. I had not heard them at the time. 
Now I am back in Barra, and I feel as 
enthusiastic as Fred Smith himself. Four 
songs by Tschaikowsky, three by_ Taneiev, 
two by Rachmaninov, and one each by 
César Cui and Tcherepnin. Eleven in all 
on four twelve-inch discs, and not one of 
them, so far as I know, recorded previously. 
Moreover, every one of these songs is 
beautiful ‘itself, perfectly sung, perfectly 
accompanied by Ivor Newton, and per- 
fectly recorded by Decca for Rimington 
Van Wyck. Madame Slobodskaya’s voice 
is a soprano with the warmth of a mezzo- 
soprano and the richness of a contralto. 
Her technique is so easy that the difficulty 
of some of the songs is as little noticeable as 
the difficulty of the accompaniment played 
with such ease arid sympathy by Ivor 


Newton. I understand that the words in a 
translation will be available almost im- 
mediately, and I shall wait until I have 
these before I attempt to discuss the songs 
in detail. What I urge now is to get hold 
of these four discs as soon as possible 
because in these days beauty vanishes 
overnight, and it would be foolish to wait 
too long and miss a rare opportunity of 


adding something precious to the consola- 


tion that music sheds upon us to-day. 
Another delightful discovery at Barra 
was a new recording of Butterworth’s 
Shropshire Lad Rhapsody played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult on a 
twelve-inch plum-coloured H.M.V. disc. 
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I have been pleading in these pages for 
another Shropshire Lad Rhapsody almost ever 
since electric recording was available, and 
now it has arrived at a time when so 
essentially English a piece of music has a 
sharper poignancy than ever. I think of 
the young composer listening to his work 
performed for the first time under the 
mighty baton of the incomparable Nikisch 
in 1913. I think of the young composer 
dying for his country three years later in 
France. I think of his spirit now rejoicing 
that his music can give comfort to another 
tormented generation for whose comfort he 
once gave his life in vain. No, not in vain. 
I cannot bring myself to write that. Nevef- 
theless, the sacrifice of young lives a quarter 
of a century ago must be preserved in 
memory as a warning to mankind, and 
music like this is a perpetual warning not to 
forget. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 2. 


Broadcast on June 4th, 1942, by 
Compton Mackenzie 

| WOUND up my first programme in this 

series by saying that repetition was the 
soul of music, and this evening I should like 
to amplify that statement a little. Thanks 
to the gramophone, we are so accustomed 
by now to hearing a particular piece of 
music whenever we want to hear it and 
thanks to wireless we can go to so many 
concerts in our own armchairs that we are 
already inclined to forget how difficult it 
was quite a short time ago really to study a 
piece of music except in the printed score. 
Now, for most people the printed score 
could not familiarize the work of a composer 
in the way that a printed volume could 
familiarize the work of a poet. I think it 
would be true to say that the man who had 
never seen a play of Shakespeare acted on 
the stage could still claim that he fully 
appreciated Shakespeare. That certainly 
couldn’t be said of a man who had only 
studied Beethoven from a printed score, 
and it was not until the gramophone that 
anything was done for music comparable 
with what printing did for literature. 

The most enthusiastic concert-goer of a 
generation ago would have been hard put 
to it in the course of his whole life to hear 
more than a dozen performances of everyone 
of the great musical compositions worth 
listening to a dozen times. This meant that 
millions of people passed from the cradle to 
the grave without realizing their capacity 
for developing their own musical taste. 
Jones would hear a symphony by Brahms 
and decide on a single hearing that he 
didn’t like Brahms’ music. Smith would 
be lured by a musical aunt to a concert of 
chamber music and decide on the strength 
of hearing a couple of Mozart quartets that 
he didn’t like chamber music. Brown’s 
godfather would take him to the opera as a 
treat, and young Brown would reach a firm 
conclusion that the last place which would 
ever see him when he was grown up was 
the inside of an opera house. How different 
it is nowadays. Jones, Smith and Brown 
cannot get away with it like that. Even if 
they escape music by way of the gramo- 
phone, they cannot escape music on the 
wireless, and if they have any music in 
them sooner or later they will be caught by 
some melody which attracts them and 
discover to their surprise that it belongs to 
one of those suspected. pieces of classical 
music, and one of those hideous con- 
catenations of noise called ops. Yes, with 
the apprehension of the man who notices 
that his hair is beginning to recede from his 
forehead, they will recognize in themselves 
the first signs of the highbrow. 

When I first grew enthusiastic about the 
gramophone twenty years ago, people were 
inclined to insist that I had missed the bus 
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because the development of wireless would 
very soon render a gramophone superfluous 
and stand in the way of its further develop- 
ment. I argued that on the contrary, the 
more music the wireless gave us the more 
people would become interested in the 
gramophone. And that is, of course, 
exactly what has happened. Even wireless 
cannot provide the amount of repetition 
that the best music demands. To be sure 
there are other factors at work which make 
the wireless and the gramophone comple- 
mentary, but I needn’t go into them now. 


And let me say at this point that I am a 
perfectly representative Jones, Smith or 
Brown, that is to say a man who never 
knew how much latent appreciation of good 
music existed in himself until the gramo- 
phone taught him by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to hear the best music over and over 
and over again. One advantage I have 
enjoyed is that I became interested in the 
gramophone just about the time when the 
gramophone began to take itself seriously, 
and so when I first started collecting records 
I was not overwhelmed by the amount of 
the best music then available. In 1922 
there wasn’t a single complete recording of 
a work of chamber music to be found in any 
catalogue. And there was only one solitary 
symphony. This, as you might guess, was 
Beethoven’s Fifth, conducted by Nikisch. 
The recording of course was deplorable, but 
to my fancy there hasn’t been any inter- 
pretation on the gramophone since that 
came up to it. I shan’t play any of it this 
evening, because it would only prejudice 
you on account of the badness of the 
recording, but if anybody interested in 
Beethoven’s symphonies should come across 
a set of these four old black H.M.V. discs 
at a bargain price, I advise him to secure 
them. I have found with constant repetition 
that the second movement of the Fifth 
Symphony tends to seem a little too much 
protracted nowadays, but when I hear the 
Nikisch version I can still get the old 
romantic thrill from it. 

The first Brahms symphony to be re- 
corded, though in a slightly shortened 
version, was the Second in D, and I 
remember being much impressed by my 
ability to grasp what it was all about after 
some half-dozen hearings. I then wrote an 
enthusiastic review of it in this paper. 
That month, about a dozen readers wrote 
angry letters, demanding to know how I 
had dared to make them waste their hard- 
earned money by persuading them to invest 
in a set of records of completely unin- 
telligible music. I'll play a bit of the second 
movement from a very much later recorded 
version (record : Columbia LX517). 


It seems fantastic to me now that it once 
took me quite a lot of hard concentrated 
listening to that movement played over 
half a dozen times before I was able to 
follow the melody, and nowadays I should 
find it equally fantastic if twelve listeners 
to this talk of mine to-night should write 
and tell me that they agreed with my angry 
correspondents of nearly twenty years ago. 
However, I have chosen that particular 
example of what repetition could do for me 
because ] am anxious to demonstrate how 
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utterly immature my own taste in music 
was on the edge of forty. 

You will have. noticed that from time to 
time I have allowed a few bars of music to 
interrupt what I have been saying and you 
may have wondered by now whether I had 
gone off my head in the course of this talk. 
Those first few bars repeated from time to 
time come from Stravinsky’s ballet, L’Hist- 
oire d’un Soldat, ‘‘ The Soldier’s Tale,”’ 
arranged for a Septet consisting of violin, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, double bass, 
trombone and percussion. 

Here they are again (Columbia LFX265). 

Can you make anything of it? I could 
make nothing of it when I first heard it, 
but I was determined not to be beaten by 
mere strangeness, so for two or three even- 
ings I played through those three Columbia 
discs over forty times. By the end of it, the 
music seemed easy enough. Whether the 
experiment was worth making I am not so 
sure because, to be honest, that Septet has 
never become a favourite of mine. However, 
perhaps that is because there must be for 
everybody limits to his capacity to advance 
his taste beyond a certain point and I find 
myself unable to be profoundly moved by 
practically all contemporary music and 
poetry. My head responds but my heart is 
unstirred. In my next talk I shall say some 
more about this business of repetition. But 
once more that bit of Stravinsky. I’m 
letting you off much more lightly than I let 
off myself ! 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 3. 
Broadcast on June 10th, 1942 


| Ase week I talked about repetition, and 
my argument was that by repetition we 
learn a great deal about music, but there is 
a certain risk, you know, in repetition, 
because, when one starts making a collection 
of gramophone records the temptation is at 
once to go off and buy all once’s favourite 
tunes and songs, and everything else—that is, 
if you can afford it—and to play them over 
and over again. And you say, “I shall 
never get tired of them,” and then you will 
get tired of them, and there you will be 
saddled with a large amount of favourite 
discs and records, and rather wishing you 
hadn’t done it. 

Well, all right, if you are going to do that 
you must do it. 

Well, I have got some favourites and I am 
going to give you three which I think will 
bear any amount of repetition, and yet are 
extraordinarily popular, and always have 
been. 

The first I am going to do is “La 
Paloma ”—you know the song—I am told 
La Paloma is the name of a ship. It means 
dove—the name of a ship—whether that is 
true or not I don’t know. At any rate, the 
first I am going to give is a song by De 
Gogorza, whom I think in a way is the most 
accomplished baritone of our time— 
Spanish baritone—an immense test in 
every way. He was the advisor to two great 
gramophone companies over in America 
and many of their artists. Well, then, just 
listen to De Gogorza singing in La Paloma 
(record: H.M.V. DA782). 
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Now I am going to play to you what I 
think on the whole I can call my favourite 
song: Plaisir d’amour. For a long time I 
have been wondering which record I would 
give you of it—-a good. many to choose 
from—and finally I decided on Yvonne 
Printemps, who I think sings it most 
beautifully, though, perhaps, in a way, 
some might say a little too dramatically. 
She is a great dramatic soprano in her way, 
but from the point of view of the concert 
platform is just perhaps a little too dramatic 
sometimes. 

You know, of course, Plaisir d’amour. 
But those who have read Trilby will 
remember how Plaisir d’amour came in 
and was sung. I think it was about a 
sculptor—yes, I think it was actually sung 
by the sculptor—who carved Trilby’s foot. 
No, not a sculptor, but a painter, who 
painted Trilby’s foot. Therefore, for me 
this also not only is most beautiful in itself, 
but also reminds me of that very, very 
favourite old novel. (record: H.M.V. 
DB1625.) 

And now I am going to play what, take 
it all in all, is perhaps, as well as being one 
of the most popular arias in opera, the 
greatest. At least, I never get tired of it, and 
I never heard of anybody who ever did get 
tired of it. However, we are going to sing it 
in French because we have got that record 
by that really magnificent contralto, Alice 
Raveau, who is singing with the Orchestre 
Symphonique De Paris “ J’ai perdu mon 
Eurydice ’—I have lost my Eurydice— 
you get it sometimes in Italian, “‘ Che faro 
sensa Eurydice.”” There is any amount of 
records to choose from, but this, to my mind, 
is quite definitely the best of the lot. The 
extraordinary purity—it always reminds me 
exactly of some great white statue of 
antiquity in purity and coldness, and yet 
with its coldness a marvellous light that 
burns through it—a kind of white light that 
shines through .. . J’ai perdu mon Eury- 
dice! (record: Columbia LX431.) 

[The following are the provisional dates and 
times for further broadcasts of this series, on the 
evenings of July 3rd, 7.20 to 7.30 ; 8th, 9.55 to 

0.5; 14th, 10.35 to 10.45; 24th, 9.50 to 10; 
August 3rd, 9.25 to 9.35.—ED.]. 


FELIX WEINGARTNER, 
1863-1942 


ET another member of the “ old guard ”’ 

has passed on in the person of Dr. Felix 
Weingartner. The veteran conductor, who 
appeared to have discovered the secret of 
perennial youth, died on May 7th, at the Swiss 
hospital where he had been receiving treat- 
ment. 

Weingartner entered Leipzig University in 
1881 with the intention of studying philosophy, 
but quickly transferred himself to the Con- 
servatoire, feeling that music was his true 
vocation. Two years later he went to Weimar 
to work under Liszt, his first opera, Sakuntala, 
being produced there the following year. 

After holding important posts in the prin- 
cipal musical centres of Germany, including the 
capital, Weingartner was called to Vienna to 
succeed Mahler as conductor of the Vienna 
Court Opera. The Austrian capital became 
his home for a considerable period of his long 
life, and he became in turn director of the 
Vienna Phil., the Vienna State Opera, and the 
Volksoper. 
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Weingartner was a well-known and popular 

figure in British musical circles from the time 
of his debut in 1898, appearing with our prin- 
cipal orchestras. London had an opportunity 
to assess him as a conductor of Wagnerian 
opera when he appeared at Covent Garden 
during the last international season before the 
war, directing—among other works—Parsifal. 
Although not an “‘ exciting ’’ conductor in the 
Toscanini or Beecham sense, Weingartner’s 
sound musicianship and scholarly readings of 
the classics found favour with the discriminat- 
ing. 
Regarded chiefly as an interpreter of other 
men’s music, Weingartner’s work as a creative 
artist is apt to be overlooked. His music—too 
eclectic, perhaps, to win great distinction— 
included symphonic poems, seven symphonies, 
seven operas, numerous songs, and chamber 
music. Not a great deal appears to be known 
here. In addition, he orchestrated the Hammer- 
clavier Sonata and Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. 
Neither must his writings—including an auto- 
biography and a treatise on conducting—be 
forgotten. 

Weingartner detested the Nazi regime and 
had not conducted in Germany since 1932, the 
year before Hitler assumed power. Of recent 
years he had resided in Switzerland and became 
a citizen of that country. 

Gramophiles will surely remember him with 
much gratitude, for was he not among the first 
to see in the gramophone something more than 
a mere toy? An exclusive Columbia artist, he 
had many fine recordings to his credit, but he 
was probably most proud of the fact that he 
was the first conductor to record the whole of 
the Beethoven symphonies. 

F. G. YOuENs. 


GEOFFREY TOYE, 1889-1942 


EOFFREY TOYE, whose death in 

London at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-three was announced on June 11th, 
was a man of many parts. 

The son of a public school housemaster, 
he was in turn soldier, airman (serving in 
the first Great War), stockbroker, composer 
conductor. This, however, does not nearly 
exhaust the list of his activities, for he was a 
Governor of both the Old Vic. and Sadler’s 
Wells, as well as joint manager of the Vic. 
Wells Opera from 1932 to 1934, occasion- 
ally taking charge of the orchestra during 
these years. (One gratefully recalls his 
sensitive performance of Gluck’s Orpheus at 
the Wells.) 

Transferring his affection from national 
to international opera, he was appointed 
managing director of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, in 1934, holding that 
position until 1936. 

A composer of much merit, Toye wrote 
the music for two ballets produced at 
Sadler’s Wells—Douanes and The Haunted 
Ballroom (the latter now enjoying a revival). 
Turning his attention to the films, he com- 
posed incidental music for various pro- 
ductions, and was entrusted with the screen 
adaptation of The Mikado. 

Toye was conducting at Queen’s Hall as 
far back as 1914, when he took charge of 
the Ellis concerts of modern music. He 
also conducted opera at the Savoy Theatre 
for Marie Brema and at the Aldwych for 
Beecham. He was conductor of the Royal 
Choral Society for a season and often con- 
ducted for the Royal Philharmonic Society, 


the Liverpool Philharmonic, and other. 
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bodies. Some years ago he made some 
Delius recordings for H.M.V.—Jn a Summer 
Garden (D1697), Brigg Fair (D1442-3), and 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring (E505) 
—but it must at once be admitted that they 


BEHIND THE 


By HERBERT 


v= very success of our “‘ 4,850 Voices ” 
record had an effect which very nearly 
militated against developing the true 
musical significance of electric recording. 
There is no question that it was the enor- 
mous volume of sound, with the “ atmo- 
sphere”? perhaps only as a_ secondary 
consideration, that made this record such 
an attraction. Even the poorest gramo- 
phone became capable, with it, of yielding 
a deafening reproduction, although not 
every gramophone would stand up to it, 
for it was a severe test of many sound- 
boxes, blasting and shattering as probably 
no record had ever done before. This fact 
in itself brought out strongly the new point 
that all the new recordings would be 
played on instruments never built to 
reproduce them, and, of course, could only 
be reproduced at one level of volume. 

Therefore, it seemed that in the first 
place, to capitalise the new system, record- 
ing must generally be done at a high level 
of volume to ithpress the public, and in the 
second place, the gramophone had to be 
modified in some way to accommodate the 
new recording. The latter job was passed 
on to our research department, and our 
recorders set themselves to give us a series 
of what we described as “ mighty ”’ record- 
ings. This was all wrong, of course, but 
from a sales point of view and, indeed, in 
a general sense, those strident records did 
in fact aid materially to put electric 
recording (before it was known as such) on 
the map. Later, as the world knows, a 
nicer sense of perspective and balance 
brought us back to sanity, but for a time 
our policy of making ‘“‘big,’’ noisy record- 
ings, I am afraid, set an awkward and 
debatable standard. 

At this time, I readily admit that I was 
all in favour of this, for from an advertising 
and selling point of view it was something 
the most undiscerning of the public could 
hear for themselves, without our having to 
stress that they must listen for it. Certainly 
the phenomenal sales of all these ““ mighty ” 
records showed that (as we know is the 
case in many other directions) the majority 
of the public liked plenty of noise. 

A minor reflection on this very point 
comes in the fact that in the same month 
we happened to issue a descriptive record 
called ‘‘ Off by the Flying Scotsman.” 
This arose, by the way, out of a talk with 
the press officer of the L.N.E.R., Mr. J. R. 
Hind, who, doubtless with an eye to 
publicity for his railway, suggested and 
offered facilities for recording the departure 
of the Flying Scotsman from King’s Cross. 
It had to be done in our studios, and we 
were supplied with the actual brass bell 
that, even to-day, always sets that’ famofs 
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lack the magic of Beecham’s. The rather 
undistinguished waltz from The Haunted 
Ballroom, played by the Orchestra Ray- 
monde, is to be had on a Columbia 
ten-inch disc. F. G. YOUENS. 


NEEDLE— XXV 
C. RIDOUT 


train on its journey, and a steam whistle. 
The latter was to be actuated by a gas 
cylinder, but it proved too devastating 
when sounded in the studio and finally had 
to be blown in an adjoining room. Hind 
and I wrote the script between us and 
within limitations it was not an unworthy 
sound picture of the scene it described. 
But the main thing was that it provided 
scope for plenty of noise, so that (although 
an acoustic recording) it made the same 
sort of appeal as that “‘ 4,850 Voices” 
record. 

It was quickly realised, especially follow- 
ing the phenomenal success of that un- 
doubted freak recording in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, that the ideal use of the 
microphone was in the recording of per- 
formances in the concert hall or other 
building rather than in the gramophone 
studio. When the latter was planned it 
was without practical experience and only 
theoretical knowledge of what microphone 
recording would permit, how far it could 
be applied and what, if any, were its 
limitations. In point of fact, as it happened, 
H.M.V. grasped the concert hall possibili- 
ties before we did, and I believe were first 
in the field with recordings of organ solos 
in the Kingsway Hall, with a completely 
justifiable pride announcing in the same 
month (February, 1926) “an astounding 
record ” made at the Royal Albert Hall 
during the actual performance of Messiah 
by the Royal Choral Society on Saturday, 
January 2nd. There was a chorus of 800, 
an orchestra of 80, and the grand organ. 
The record was D1057 and the titles 
“Worthy is the Lamb” and “Lift Up, 
Your Heads.” The previous month H.M.V. 
had issued two records of the Leeds Festival 
Chorus of 250 voices (presumably a public 
performance recording, though not stated), 
but the work was the Bax “ Mater ora 
filium,” which naturally did not attract. 
such wide notice, though the records were 
described as “of priceless value both for 
themselves and for their revelation of 
present amazing possibilities.” 

That same month of the Royal Albert 
Hall record we issued a “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ’”’ record by the Sheffield Choir. 
This was a studio recording, and in it we 
made an attempt to imitate the effect of 
that 4,850 voices recording, but we used 
only about thirty voices! Still the critics 
called it a wonderful record. 

It was some time before we attempted 
recording in a public building, but when 
we did we put in great efforts to make up 
for lost time. Even then, generally speaking, 
we arranged for special recording sessions 
in the empty (but damped and blanketed) 
Falls, zégarding performances. in the pres- 
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ence of audiences as high spots. (These, by 
the way, invariably presented their own 
difficulties in satisfying everyone who was 
or claimed to be engaged in the actual 
performance, so, economically speaking, it 
was safer to engage the hall and arrange 
for our own performers). 

As no doubt readers will recall from the 
exhaustive references made at the time, 
these public hall performances had great 
advantages over studio recordings. In the 
reproduction there was the sense of a big 
hall in the breadth of tone as against the 
comparative tightness and lack of openness 
resulting from the confines of a studio. 
Where there was an audience present there 
was, too, an indefinable “ atmosphere ” 
which could generally be detected in the 
warmth of the reproduction as against the 
cold sonority of even an acoustically treated 
but empty hall. 

Time came, however, when the expert 
knowledge of Purser and other engineers 
could be applied to the erection and 
acoustic treatment of a concert hall specially 
designed for recording and having not only 
all the advantages of a public hall but the 
overwhelming advantage of being at the 
disposal of the recorders at any time. That 
hall is one of the features of the present 
recording studios at Abbey Road, London. 


Just how much this sense of public hall - 


recording means, to-day as at the beginning, 
is rather neatly pointed by a little para- 
graph which I quote, without comment, 
from the gramophone column of The Times 
(October 1st, 1941): “ But the chief record 
of the month is so outstanding in the sheer 
excellence as well as in the eloquence of 
the playing that it seems almost impossible 
to believe that a studio performance, with- 
out the living contact of an audience, could 
yield all that these latest records of Brahms 
violin concerto give of nuance of phrasing 
and poetry of feeling.” 

Mention of the inability of the gramo- 
phone to cope successfully with electric 
recordings makes apropos the fact that 
later in 1925 came news from America of 
* the first electrical reproducing gramophone, 
the Brunswick Company’s Panatrope, with 
valve amplification, and also, curiously 
enough, the first reference that I recall 
seeing to the possibility of combining 
wireless set and gramophone—both sug- 
- gestions independent of each other. It was 
some months later that the Panatrope made 
its appearance here, when it was marketed 
by a small syndicate, the models selling at 
about £120 each. The combination of 
radio and gramophone was hinted and 
roughly described in these columns by a 
contributor (T. Benjamin Smith—which 
may or may not have been his real name) 
who referred to it as an “ ideal alliance ” 
and said “the only thing required would 
be an electrical connection between an 
unobtrusive gramophone and the loud- 
speaker. This would be affected by the 
direct transmission of vibrations from the 
groove by the method employed by the 
B.B.C.”’ And that is where he left it. 

It was inevitable, too, that the idea of a 
long-playing record should ¢merge again 
about this ‘timé, ard we were " promisod 
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(from America) new records with 500 
grooves to the inch, giving whole sym- 
phonies on a 12-inch record, lasting about 
forty minutes. Unfortunately, “ for com- 
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mercial reasons, these will not be issued for 
some time.” That was 1925, seventeen 
years ago ! 

(To be continued) 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kous- 


sevitzky): Symphony No. 29 in A 
(K. 201) (Mozart). H.M.V. DB5957-8 
(12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

A sharp-set performance, recorded with 
sufficient vim, but not a bit too strong. 
The whole thing sparkles without hurtful 
fire. No miniature score appears to be 
available in the old Philharmonia, the new 
form (Hawkes Pocket Scores), or the old or 
new Eulenburg. A symphony on four sides 
is noteworthy. Beecham, on Columbia, 
took six. I noticed that set in February, 
1938, page 381. Comparisons disc by disc 
are now impossible; I have not the 
Beecham recording, but I note, as regards 
factual, not opinionable, matters, that my 
friend Peter Reed in the American Music 
Lover finds that Koussevitzky plays the first 
movement “almost twice as fast as 
Beecham.” Looking at the music, and 
considering how young it is (1774: Mozart 
was eighteen) ; also, that it is light-weight 
in every way except as regards the wits 
(scoring, strings, oboes, horns) ; and that 
it does not seek complex development, but 
rather, as I suggested before, something like 
the effects of dancers in free yet united 
motion: all these things invite one to 
accept the propositions of so fine a musician 
as Koussevitzky, even if there is this startling 
difference between his pace and that of the 
fine musician Beecham. My own feeling is 
that some of the figuration needs a little 
more time than Koussevitzky gives it; 
but that operatic-air light comedy second 
subject seems about right. The direction, 
however, is only Allegro moderato, and this 
pace is more than that. Most of us, I take 
it, would feel it an obvious two-in-the-bar. 
Certainly ; but there is no means of fixing 
a pace for music that has only the ordinary 
terms of direction. One of the weaknesses 
of students is that they want to be told how 
fast to take a piece, instead of feeling it for 
themselves. Later, naturally, they get the 
help of the historical background, of 
*“‘ period ” and purpose. Even so, there is 
plenty of room for difference of liking. I 
don’t myself quite feel that this early 
Mozart responds perfectly to the Kous- 
cevitzxy pace. It is not that it needs coaxing, 
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but a little more of the Beecham leisureliness 
need not douse the glim or dispel the 
champagne bubbles. Yet I don’t think 
anyone need quarrel with wholesale accep- 
tors of the Koussevitzky canon here. The 
development, as well as the exposition, is 
marked for repetition, but neither section 
is given twice. 

The slow movement is exquisitely toned, - 
as indeed is the whole performance. The 
more one knows of the technique needed by 
the players to do this, and in the conductor, 
to get it done, the more one cries aloud in 
admiration of all beautiful orchestral play- 
ing. Here, the sense of remoteness from 
frets is so refreshing. As William Watson 
has it: 

Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 

And life with toil and ancient pain 
depressed, 

Here one may scarce believe the whole 

wide world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at 
rest. 

The Minuet becomes a scherzo, in the 
spirit of that cheery little tucketing figure 
at the start. Well, who could grudge the 
conductor his notion? The wind here 
makes a capital effect, after having been so 
reticent in the Andante (only coming out in 
its Coda with a small burst). There are 
charming signs of maturity in this writing : 
the period is just before the operas about 
La Finta Giardiniera and Il Re Pastore. 

The finale makes play with the octave 
leap, as did the first movement and, to a 
smaller extent, the slow one. With the 
quirks of the second subject and, for once, 
rather solider celebration of the develop- 
ment, we have a finale which is not quite so 
slight as that we sometimes get, though the 
high spirits never flag in a performance 


that I find entirely delightful. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra _ (Tos- 
canini): La Traviata *—Preludes to 
Acts 1 and 3 (Verdi). H.M.V., DB5956 
(12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

It is even now remarkable to hear these 
prefaces and ponder on both their freshness 
in 1853, and their gentle power still to 
move us—especially when played like this, 
with the minute care that would be given 
to music of far greater scope. The opening 
of that first-act prelude, with the high 
violins divided, makes us think of Wagner, 
though it is not likely that Verdi was doing 
so: he later (Aida) employed the same 
device ; one of several which he found 
effective for suggestions of pathos and love, 
particularly effective elements to be used 
against the sordid background of La 
Traviata. The theme in the middle of the 
side is that in which Violetta, in Act 2, 
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Fibre Needles 
and Cutters 


N these days when supplies of goods are 
short, one looks through stocks pretty 


frequently, hoping that something has been 
overlooked. 








I have just been making one of these 
inspections, and though I had little hope of 
finding anything hidden away, the 
unexpected happened. 


Some years ago a good stock of fibre 
needles and cutters was imported by the late 
Mr. Rimington—and carefully put away. 
The stock has now come to light. Of course, 
the fibres and the cutters will be irreplacable 
for some time to come, even under the best 
circumstances, so the opportunity I am able 
to offer to customers is not to be missed. 


The goods were bought before purchase- 
tax days, so the prices as well as the articles 
are attractive, and early orders are obviously 


advisable. 
FREDK. T. SMITH 


RIMINGTON’S XLNT FIBRE NEEDLES 


Specially doped and toughened. 2/- for 50. Post free. 


RIMINGTON’S FIBRE CUTTER 
Plated finish. Strong and rigid. 4/6 each. Post free. 
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The 1942 Edition 
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“The Art of 
Record Buying” 


will be available on 
July ist 


Price 1/6° 


Please do not order before July Ist 
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HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltn. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


have for sale a good 
selection of Automatic 
and other Radio-Gramo- 
phones, Record Ampli- 
fiers, Electric and 
Acoustic Gramophones 
and Accessories 


at 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 3007 
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sings to Alfred “‘ Love me as I love you !” 
and so bids him farewell. It is of the minor, 
later Italians, that we are apt to think when 
we hear the melodic line ; many a small 
man has beautified his work with some of 
Verdi’s graces. We can admire in this 
record both the skill of Verdi’s simplicity 
and the perfection of string tone and 
manipulation in the orchestra. It would 
be difficult to find anything more nearly 
ideal in that way. 


Hallé Orchestra (Boult): Kikimora 
(Liadov). H.M.V. C3288 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 
The Russians were apt to use up their 

music in a good many different ways. 
Liadov’s Kikimora was in part that which 
he wrote for an opera, Zoriushka; and 
when Diaghilev, who was once a pupil of 
Liadov’s, wanted a Liadov ballet, and was 
too late to get the composer’s co-operation, 
for he had died, the impresario selected from 
Children’s Tales, Kikimora and Baba Yaga, 
adding other pieces (some from the Eight 
Folk Songs, which also we know in recorded 
form). ‘These war-time reminiscences are 
very pleasant now, when ballet has explored 
sO many more exciting, if not always so 
tuneful, roads. Kikimora (I quote with 
cordial acknowledgment an unnamed anno- 
tator in the Radio Times ten years ago) 
“grew up in the care of a magician in a 
wild mountain region. From morning until 
evening his learned cat told her wonder- 
tales from far-off lands: from evening until 
daybreak she slept in a cradle of clear 
glass. At seven years old, Kikimora was 
grown up: tiny and dark of hue she is, her 
head as large as a thimble, her body slight 
as an oaten straw. Clattering and chatter- 
ing from morning until evening, whispering 
and muttering from evening until mid- 
night, she sits from midnight until dawn 
spinning hemp, weaving wool, and making 
silken robes. And while she spins she pon- 
ders evil thoughts of all mankind.”’ Quite 
a busy series of assignments. The record 
mingles the mysterious with the plaintively 
tuneful in a familiar Russian vein. Pretty 
whimsies of orchestral effect are exploited. 
We find most of the “ magic’’ managers 
employing much the same sort of attacks— 
compare these with Dukas’, for example ; 
and, for some of the wisps of melody, 
Coq d’or. The brotherliness of the Russians 
was keen. A miniature, then, pleasing in 
its slight kind, recorded with an apt ear for 
the colour, and with perhaps less bite than 
some bands might carry. The thing needs 
no hard blowing or fiddling, though: it 
would be pushed out of its class, so. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fied- 
ler): Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz, 
Orch. Schmid) ; Music Box (Liadov). 
H.M.V., Bg274 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

A slight mishap en route deprives me of 
the first half-inch or so of Dinicu’s piece, 
which I have not previously heard. It 
seems to be a good sample of the rip- 
snorting, rattling, repetitive piece of pre- 
sumably mid-European provenance—part 
of it in ordinary cafe style, with an infusion 
of possibly gypsy-scale stuff: not altogether 
a good blend, as I hear it ; still, a recreation 
with just a flavour of freshness in that latter 
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element. The second Liadov this month is 
probably the most familiar of all his small 
things. It is, I hope, no mere childishness 
that makes us appreciate these trifles that 
take us back to our early days ; and in the 
present dire ones it is surely allowable to 
relish a neat conceit of this kind, that ought 
to arouse kind memories in anybody now 
*“‘ getting on,’ who was properly brought 
up within the tinkling area of a musical 
box. In this record the sonorous possibili- 
ties of the Bostonians, meet at need for 
R. Strauss, are charmingly subdued to the 
needs of, let us say, M. Mouse. 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
(Birch): * Merrie England ” Dances 
(German). Decca, F7998 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 
Hornpipe, Minuet, Rustic Dance, Fig. More 

nostalgia—in the legend “‘ Savoy, 1902,” as 

surely as in the music itself, with its tinc- 
tures from more than one earlier English 
vial of potent liquor. Without being too 
heavy about it, one can find elements in 
German, either of tone or tune, spirit or 
sport, from, say, Handel, through the 
subtler Tudors, to Purcell’s period-and- 
personal flamboyance, Arne’s pastorality, 
and the sea-going saltiness of the eighteenth- 
century ballad opera: perhaps a trace of the 
ballad under Bishop, as the shades of the 
drawing-room, on the one hand, and the 
foreign opera on the other, were drawing in 
on it. So Edward German Jones came as 
one of the boons and blessings of the English 
renaissance: one most needed, because he 
had what so very few Englishmen then had, 

a sense of the theatre. Of course, the 

Merrie England business was overdone, as a 

cult, but German was always entirely 

healthy in his eupeptic balladry (and he 
could devise some capital longer-stretching 
music, too, as witness the Norwich sym- 
phony). These ditties, if slightly bustled, 
to my old-fashioned ear, are recorded with 
good power and great clarity, though with 

a very sharp cut-off of the sound: I could 

have liked a rather fuller period for that. 


Light Symphony Orchestra: “Nell 
Gwyn ” Dances (German) ; and Salut 
@’amour (Elgar). Columbia, DB2o082 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). ; 

Country Dance, Pastoral Dance, Merry- 
makers’ Dance, from the music to Anthony 
Hope’s play (1900). Here the recording 
has the extra touch of rich roundness that 
the record noted above rather lacks, 
though that one makes good use of the 
fairly small band. In the second dance 
there is some agreeable rubato, and a delect- 
able creaminess. Here one can see the 
affinity between German and the early 
trifles of Elgar: the common derivation— 
not, this time, entirely from English 
sources, I think ; we were by then too 
deeply imbued in foreign sentiment to 
make much of a go of it on our own. 
(German, by the way, was five years 
younger than Elgar: 1862, 1857.) One 
does not wish to make too much of “ in- 
fluences,” but my experience is that the 
British public tends to ignore them, and so 
to miss a lot of easy historical knowledge, 
which, extending one’s awareness, makes a 
body so much better qualified to compare, 
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judge and appraise, and so to enjoy more 
truly whatever sorts of music heaven has 
decreed that he shall respond to. 

It must be quite a while since Salut d’ 
amour was recorded in full orchestral shape : 
I certainly don’t remember a record for a 
long time. It was written at first for violin 
and piano, in which the touches of inner 
parts were not so prominent. I don’t 
mind their being brought out, but the 
rubato is perhaps a bit heavy: not, doubt- 
less, for all. The piece is unpretentious, 
exemplifying most of the qualities that a 
“winner”? must have—repetition (Elgar 
sometimes overdid his sequences, even in 
bigger music), some big intervals (note the 
warm lusciousness of that sixth) ; for senti- 
ment, some dealing with the third of the 
key (this starts on it) ; the approaching a 
keynote from below, in a main cadence: 
and a lot of other more technical matters 
which I will keep for my own attempts at 
a Socko, as I believe the top-notch winner 
is termed by the cognoscenti. Lots of us 
would have been delighted to be able to 
build so charming a sample in our student 
days. The fact that this one has been 
arranged for-all manner of instruments 
(including two mandolines and a guitar) 
need not worry us. It may have served as 
introduction to Elgar, though the way- 
faring man who, around 1920, ordered 
Elgar-in-bulk on the strength of it may 
have been as disconcerted as Queen Vic- 
toria would have been if (the anecdote is 
quite unfounded) she had, on being pleased 
with Alice, ordered next year ‘* Mr. Car- 
roll’s latést book,’”’ and got a mathematical 
treatise on The Condensation of Determinants. 
Condensation is certainly handsome, in the 
early Elgarian kiss, which none is likely to 
receive unwillingly when it is, as here, so 
richly passed on. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Benno Mboiseiwitsch (piano): Sonata 
No. 21 in C major, Op. 53 “Wald- 
stein.” Also Rondo in C, Op. 51, 
No. 1 (Beethoven). H.M.V. C3289-91 
(12 ins., 17s. 3d). Auto C7560-2. 

“Tt is a glorious work, demanding an 
interpreter whose head and heart are as 
great as his technique is perfect.’’ So writes 
Marion Scott in her book on the composer. 
It is a big demand and in this recording 
I feel it is largely met by Moiseiwitsch. His 
melodic lines and part-playing are beauti- 
fully clear and there is the right degree of 
tenderness in the exquisite second subject 
of the first movement. The whole movement 
has the dramatic urgency it needs and the 
scale of dynamic values is finely calculated. 
The Introduzione, which Beethoven sub- 
stituted for the Andante favori, shows well, 
in this interpretation, the qualities of head 
and heart called for. [t is genuinely moving 
and leads beautifully into “the simple 
song-theme,” perhaps a Rhenish folk-song, 
of the rondo. The gentle tranquil atmosphere 
diffused by this tune is well conveyed, for 
the right pace is adopted. One of the many 
lovely things Moiseiwitsch does is the 
playing, double-piano, of the treble and 
bass octaves in the final rapid section. The 
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recording of this fine performance is very 
good, if not faultless. A low bass note is 
lost in the middle movement and the first 
high note of the rondo tune, above the trill 
is very faint. For that, however, the 
recording may not be wholly to blame. It 
must be a beastly passage to’ play. 
Altogether I very warmly recommend this 
recording of a grand work. 

(The “‘fill-up” has not arrived for review). 


Frederick Grinke (violin). Watson 
Forbes (viola) : Four Duets for Violin 
and Viola, No. 1 in E minor, No. 2 in 
F major, No. 3 in G major, No. 4in A 
minor (J. S. Bach). Decca K1072 
(12 ins., 5s. gd.) 

Being away from my books I have no 
idea of the provenance of these duets—but 
they must be arrangements of some kind. 
The four movements are all quick and the 
sort of music that did not cost Bach much 
to turn out. It is a pleasure to hear such a 
good ensemble and such rhythmical play- 
ing. The effect is that of a good brisk walk 
amongst mildly interesting scenery. Excel- 
lent recording. 


Mewton-Wood (piano) : Sonata No. 2 in 
A flat major, Op. 39 (Weber) and 
Tarantelle (Chopin). Decca K1061-4 
(12 ins., 29s.). 

Weber’s piano sonatas have all the charm 
of the unpredictable. Just when the first 
movement—a long one—of this second 
sonata promises to get dull along comes a 
lovely Chopinesque episode (side 3). Then 
the second movement, opening with a jolly 
bit of what sounds like folk-song, is com- 
pact of fancy and padding. The third 
movement, Minueto capriccioss, has rightly 
been called a great deal less minuet than 
capriccioso, but is none the less delightful for 
that : and the last movement “ is a beautiful 
bit of musical tapestry, blazing with colour 
and glittering with curious little bizarreries.” 
Weber certainly keeps one guessing. So 
does Noel Mewton-Wood. He gives us 
playing that is often sensitive and imagina- 
tive but which is still sometimes smudgy and 
square. Square is certainly the word for 
his playing of the fill-up, Chopin’s Tarentelle. 
This piece should be done with light fingers 
and plenty of sparkle. It is not an English 
country dance. 

An attractive youthfulness and _high- 
spiritedness are evident in this artist’s 
work and he seems well suited to the playing 
of the Weber Sonatas, which I hope he will 
now complete. There are two more to 
come, and if he is willing to learn from his 
previous recordings Mewton-Wood will 
improve a lot on his present form. The 
surfaces of my records were a bit noisy but 
the recording is good. 


Louis Kentner (piano): Polonaise in 
A major, Etude in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 12 (Chopin). Columbia DX1083 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Kentner makes a glowing ceremonial 
piece of the “‘ Military ” Polonaise, which 
is doubtless the right way to treat it. 
The recording is full-toned, the bass nice 
and fat, and altogether it is a satisfactory 
performance, The C minor (“revolu- 
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tionary”) study just fails to be that, 
owing to this pianist’s mannerism of 
pausing on the first of a rapid group of 
notes. Sometimes, of course, this touch of 
rubato is perfectly in place, but in fiery and 
impulsive music, such as this study, it causes 
a rhythmic hold-up that becomes irritating 
and lessens emotional tension. Otherwise 
the piece is finely done and recorded. 


Edna Hatzfeld and Mark Strong (two 
pianos) : Troika and Barcarolle 
(Tchaikovsky, arr. Strong). Decca 
F8136 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 

The reason for arranging these two 
pleasant little pieces from ‘‘ The Seasons ” 
for two pianos is not obvious, and they lose 
by the consequent thickening of texture, the 
Barcarolle in particular. Some readers 
may recall a delightful arrangement issued 
some years ago by—was it ?—the Dajos 
Belas Trio. That was a very different 
affair. Troika comes off better, but the 
playing, though neat and clean, is quite 
undistinguished and the recording quite 
ordinary. 

There is plenty of original or well-arranged 
two-piano music waiting to be recorded 
which I commend to the notice of Decca. 


AR. 
SONGS 


Oda Slobodskaya (soprano) : Ivor New- 
ton (piano): I Would Have Kissed 
You (Tcherepnin). The Lilacs and How 
Lovely Here (Rachmaninov), The 
Golden Cornfields, So Soon For- 
gotten, Was not I Once Like a Tender 

- Blade that Sprung and Had I Only 
Known (Tchaikovsky), The Statue 
(César Cui), My Heart is Throbbing, 
Nocturne, Dreams and In the Silence 
of the Night (Tanciev). Rimington, 
Van Wyck, Ltd., four 12ins. records 
complete in album with English words, 
ggs. 6d. 

These records are even more beautiful 
than I at first thought they were. Oppor- 
tunity for repetition, usually lacking to the 
harassed reviewer, has kept on disclosing 
new beauties in songs and singing. 

I know no Russian, but I can hear how 
meaningful Madame Slobodskaya makes 
each word, how filled with significant tone 
every note is. Such a glorious voice as this 
would make a poem of an income-tax 
form. And so when it is given such lovely 
songs to sing our delight is-rare and lasting. 

It is not only a glorious voice. Many 
have had that and fallen by the wayside. 
It is used, this voice, with a perfection of 
technique that stands out like a beacon of 
light in the wellnigh total darkness. To 
this grand artist florid passages—as in the 
two Tchaikovsky songs “Had I but 
Known” and ‘“* Was I not once Like a 
Tender Blade of Grass” came as easily as 
the finely-spun legato or the generous flow 
of tone she uses in other songs. She can 
use a delicious parlando or a delicate touch 
on a curving phrase of melody, and she 
can rise superbly to a big dramatic climax 
or confidently tackle a sudden precipitous 
note such as occurs in Rachmaninov’s 
‘** How Fair this Spot.”’ There is, in fact, 
the perfect technical control and the wide 
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range of expression and colour to endow 
these songs with intense life and bring 
before us all the beauty in them. It is, I 
feel, invidious to pick and choose among 
the songs, but surely the four by Tchaikov- 
sky will come to many as a revelation. 
They are all tragic songs, songs of love that 
cannot find its true path and, perhaps, 
antobiographical. People who glibly 
accuse Tchaikovsky of wearing his heart 
on his sleeve should be silenced by the 
bitter anguish that cries out in this music. 
There is indeed matter here for tears. 

There is a Brahmsian nobility of phrase 
in the fine Taneiev songs, two of which, 
** My Heart is Throbbing ” and “‘ Dreams’’ 
give us the contrast of quicker pace than 
most of the other songs. Cui’s little gem 
of a song “ The Statue” we have already 
had on a record by Povla Frisch, but it is 
most welcome again here, as are the well 
known Rackmaninov songs. One of the 
most appealing things in Russian art, 
whether of the theatre or the concert hall, 
is its intensity. If only we could take life, 
and music, as seriously as this, instead of 
remaining in both something of the 
amateur. To feel so strongly gives strength 
and purpose to art: and in spite of all the 
nostalgia, the yearning, in these songs— 
which sometimes moves one to tears—one 
rises from them with an immense sense of 
satisfaction and gratitude. One has been 
present at a major artistic event. 

Ivor Newton’s part in this most notable 
enterprise deserves warm praise. It must 
have been a hard task to attempt to match 
the artistry of the singer. The balance, 
though not perfect, is at least good enough 
not to disturb one’s enjoyment and the 
recording of the voice is really splendid. 

A last word of praise should go to the 
idea of incorporating some Russian words 
—usually key words—in the free transla- 
tions provided with the records. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) with City of 
Birmingham Orchestra (Cameron) ; 
A Maiden’s is an Evil Plight (“La 
Finta Giardiniera”) (Mozart-Blom); with 
Hallé Orchestra (Heward) With Thee 
Th’ Unsheltered Moor (“ Solomon ’’) 
(Handel). Columbia DX1o08o0 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). ’ 
I should never have recognised this 

larger-than-life sound as the voice of Isobel 

Baillie, nor the dim and distant sounds as 

the Hallé Orchestra. Such poor recording 

distorts the delicate art of this charming 
singer and deprives us of pleasure in 

Mozart’s delightful music. Some better 

recording chamber can surely be found. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Hallé 
Orchestra (Heward): Still Susanna 
Delays (E Susanna non vien) ; Whither 
Vanished (Dove Sono). (Music, Mozart, 
Eng. words, Lady MacFarren). Columbia 
DX1082 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

There is much to admire in Miss Ham- 
mond’s interpretation of this most lovely 
aria. She starts too breathlessly and too 
dramatically. ‘The Countess was not an 
actress being temperamental. After the 
recitative the aria is beautifully begun, at 
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the right pace and with the legato needed. 
Unfortunately the echo of this recording 
studio does its best to spoil the performance 
and make it far rougher than it is in the 
allegro. The words, of course, go for nothing ; 
not that it here greatly matters. But it does 
matter that every note should clearly tell, 
and that is not possible when one runs into 
another! Miss Hammond could be a fine 
artist if she would work like the devil and 
with someone who can impart a sense of 
style and a great tradition. 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald 
Moore (piano): Children’s Prayer in 
Wartime (Wolfe). Jerusalem (Blake- 
Parry). H.M.V. DA1817 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 
Children’s Prayer in Wartime is a kind of 

wartime version of “* Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’ except that in this instance the 
British Child seems to anticipate becoming 
a fatal casualty before morning. The pic- 
ture it conjures up would, I think, keep 
an imaginative child awake, waiting for 
sirens and bombs, even though the last few 
lines admit a slight hope of hearing the all- 
clear. 

The tune is quite pleasant, and one 
assumes that the three loud chords in the 
accompaniment are explosions. Truly a 
curious little song, but its presentiments of 
nocturnal disaster are fortunately swept 
away by the glorious fresh air of Jerusalem, 
on the other side of the record. McCormack 
sings it with immense feeling, and the 
piano at the hands of Gerald Moore, does 


its best to take the place of the organ 


Jerusalem really demands. A good record. 


Alvar Lidell and Gerald Moore (piano) : 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 
(Jonson, arr. Moore); Love’s Old 
Sweet Song (Bingham-Molloy). H.M.V. 
Bg276 (10 in., 

I like Mr. Lidell’s latest records better 
than his first of a few months ago. He sings. 
both songs with quiet good taste, and with 
almost reflective ease, his diction being 
exceptionally good. Both have been 
recorded before (sic), but Alvar Lidell’s 
pleasant renderings fully justify the addi- 
tions, which are much nearer the real 
thing than some of the high-pressure ver- 
sions that have been done. 


The U.S.S.R. Red Banner Ensemble 
(Cond. Alexandrov): The Gay Girl 
Friends and O, Ye Steeds of Steel. 
Decca F8130 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 

Two excellent marching songs with a 
splendid bass singing the solo part in each. 
The girls’ voices in the first, presumably 
the gay ones referred to in the title, are 
very attractive. The record is akin to the 
Song of Freedom, still my favourite of the 
species, and there is no shouting. I 
recommend it. 


Sidney Burchall (baritone): Ivor New- 
ton (piano): Until and Oh, Promise 
Me. Decca F7912 (10 in., 3s. 7d.). 

His voice has as much of bass as of bari- 
tone quality, and the first hearing of Sidney 
Burchall’s singing of these songs struck me 
as being on the heavy side.. A second play- 


ing removed the. impression, and.I. enjoyed. . 
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them, especially Oh, Promise Me, a Victorian 
vintage, and a really lovely song. Ivor 
Newton’s accompaniments are very good, 
and have a refreshing “‘bite.”’ It is difficult, 
apparently, to avoid a woolly tone, judging 
by some of the more recent productions, 
but here it seems just right. H.D.R. 


BANDS 


The best of my small batch of new 
records is Col. DB2078 containing the 
Marche Russe and Valse Lente from Luigini’s 
erstwhile popular Ballet Russe played by 
the Grenadier Guards Band. Everything 
about it is good and the march side is as 
near perfection as one is entitled to expect. 
There is plenty of “ bite ” in the brass and 
beautiful suavity in the woodwind; the 
tempo is just deliberate enough without 
dragging ; the balance is exceptionally 
good ; and the recording is splendid. 

Another record from the same band, but 
a different Company, is Decca F7931. This 
is somewhat disappointing for it falls short 
by a good deal of my standard for a 
favourite Sousa march—The High School 
Cadets. In particular the trombones are too 
reticent and not incisive enough. I have 
been awaiting a really first-class record of 
this march for years and it looks as if I 
shall have to wait indefinitely. On the 
reverse is My Hero from The Chocolate 
Soldier. Very good playing and fair record- 
ing, but not the best of pieces for the 
military band medium. 

Another good Sousa march is The 
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Gladiator and it is very well played by the 
Coldstream Guards Band on H.M.V. 
Bg275. It is only fair to say that it is a 
much easier march to play than the High 
School Cadets. I like the robust ringing tone. 
On the reverse is a new march called Alert 
by Richard Bell. It is quite undistinguished. 
Playing and recording are good. 


The Life Guards Band is in good form 
on Col. DB2075, which contains The World 
is Waiting for the Sunrise and a march called 
Over to You by Eric Coates. The latter is 
not in the composer’s best vein, though, as 
always, the instrumentation is full of 
interest. The former is much less senti- 
mental and more attractive than the title 
leads one to expect. It is, in fact, a very 
good record. Over to You might sound 
better, by the way, if a much slower tempo 
were adopted. 

Decca F8103 does less than justice to our 
Russian allies, but by no means all the 
blame can be attached to the recorders, 
though the quality of the recording is short 
of Decca’s best standards by a long way. 
The titles are At the Call of Lenin and Red 
Army Cadet March and the band is that of the 
People’s Commissariat of Defence of 
the U.S.S.R. The band seems to be good 
so far as can be judged, but both these 
marches are mere pot-boilers which is a 
pity. However, let us hope for something 
more interesting in the near future. I 
should like to hear the band well recorded 
in a couple of really good marches. 


W.A.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Covering the period January to May, 1942, 
Volume Five of the Progress of the War records 
the two speeches of Winston Churchill broad- 
cast on February 15th and May 1oth respec- 
tively. The first, “ Steady Through the Storm,” 
and the second, “On Towards the Ridge.” 
Issued as Album No. 373, the numbers are 
"H.M.V. C3292-3296 and, as before, profits 
from the sale of these Albums go to charities 
nominated by the Prime Minister. 


Vocal 

One of the best Furner Layton discs that I 
have yet heard contains a new and ve 
sentimental number, Somebody Else’s Children ; 
based on the theme of evacuated kiddies, it 
should havé immense appeal for all parents 
and foster-folk alike. It’s a grand little song. 
Backing this up is a more usual title, Pll Fust 
Close My Eyes, a heart-wrench for all who have 
parted from husband or sweetheart. Congratu- 
lations Turner Layton on a fine performance. 
(Columbia FB2807.) 

Film tunes loom large again, and I was 
particularly intrigued by J Said “ No” from 
“Sweater Girl,” and although the best vocal 
version comes from a band, an “‘ Irishism ” that 
will be explained later, we have the choice of 
two stars as singers. Betty Jane Rhodes, who 
features in the film performance, couples it with 
I Don’t Want to Walk Without You, from the 
same show. Unfortunately the recording here 
is not up to standard, and the quality is impaired 
ge es 03315). From this point of view 

Hildegarde version is much better, 


« 
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although her voice is a bit “‘ sugar-sweet ” for 
such a saucy number and is shown to better 
advantage on the other side, A Pink Cocktail for. 
a Blue Lady (Decca F8133). "Blues in the Night is 
another film theme song—much recorded this 
month—why, I don’t know ; it’s a noisy, dis- 
jointed tune without any real resemblance to 
the original “‘ blues.” Bing Crosby, who sang 
the old blues years ago with Paul Whiteman, 
does his best with this new one and links it with 
Deep in the Heart of Texas, which is infinitely 
better (Brunswick 03313). Dinah Shore’s 
coupling to the “‘ Blues”’ is Skylark, a number 
similar in idea to “‘ Flamingo,”’ well conceived 
and well sung, on Regal MR3642. 

Hutch produces two very old favourites, 
Jealousy and Stardust, sung with orchestra, and 
no comment is needed with such well tried 
songs and so popular an artist (H.M.V. 
BD1008). Kimaneero Down to Cairo—can this be 
the title of a love song ?—perhaps it’s only fair 
to explain it’s a frog’s serenade and the first 
side of The Merry Macs’ record, who as 
usual seem thoroughly to enjoy their own 
performance. Deep in the Heart of Texas on the 
reverse is delightfully rendered, and captures 
the spirit of the song exactly (Decca F8131). 

Bing Crosby has a second disc, Mandy is Two 
and Miss You, both well up to Crosby standard 
(Brunswick 03312). Someone's Rocking My 
Dreamboat is given so much rhythm by The Ink 
Spots that one can well believe that they do 
the rocking. Nothin’, on the reverse, is a 
pleasing little negro number, so typical of this 
combination, and is noteworthy for some fine 
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guitar introductions (Brunswick 03314). 
Another of the dance band vocalists who finds 
time to make solo records is Anne Shelton, 
who has Jay Wilbur’s Serenaders as back- 
ground for her setting of This is no Laughing Matter 
and Absent-Minded Moon, on Rex 10129. As tail- 
piece to our vocal section we find Vera Lynn 
singing with as much charm as ever How Green 
Was My Valley and Anniversary Waltz, on Decca 
F8137. 


Light Music 


One of the highspots in this section is the 
full-length piano solos by Carroll Gibbons, 
who takes two of Jerome Kern’s titles, Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes and The Way You Look To-night, 
weaving a skilful pattern of syncopation around 
them to give us one of his best efforts for some 
time (Columbia FB2804). Equally scintillating 
is the Chopin Selection by Rawicz and Landauer 
who cover some of this composer’s best-known 
pieces, including Studies in C minor and E major, 
the latter being the basis of the dance tune 
* Tristese > (Columbia DB2079). In Tin 
Pan Alley Medley No. 46 there are two new and 
four current hits, Moonlight Cocktail and Don’t 
Sit Under the Apple Tree, the new ones, will 
soon pass into the popular favourite class. 
The artists ? Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, 
of course (Parlophone F1918). 

Charlie Kunz produces D53 in his Piano 
Medley and with rhythm accompaniment slides 
easily from It’s Spring Again through to Ma, I 
Miss Your Apple Pie on Decca F8135. The 
accents on Rhythm—and this is Joe Daniels 
swinging it—easing the Drumnastics out into 
smaller doses and including some grand guitar 
and trumpet breaks, has made a vast improve- 
ment in this combination who play Time on My 
Hands and Down Beat really well and earn full 
marks for Parlophone F1915. 

Ambrose and His Concert Orchestra are 
now almost alone in producing concert settings 
of popular dance music, and a knowledge of 
the difficulties in getting together a large band 
in war-tinfe increases one’s appreciation of the 
results produced. How Green Was My Valley 
and In Old Mexico are grand, but as a personal 
whim I would have dispensed with the singing, 
although this is no reflection on Anne Shelton 
and Sam Browne, but just that I prefer my 
concert settings “straight”? (Decca F8122). 
Dixontime No. 13 is anything but unlucky for 
us or Reginald .Dixon. It’s just one more 
example of the fine organ medleys played by 
this popular musician (Regal MR3636). Only 
other representative of the consol is Robinson 
Cleaver, who is the organ section in The 
Organ, The Dance Band and Me, who this 
month present Thats’ a Promise to You and I'll 
Just Close My Eyes, on Parlophone F1916. 


Dance 


As explanations are due on the subject of “* J 
Said ‘ No’,’’ let me hasten to say that the band 
mentioned in the vocal section above is Jimmy 
Dorsey’s and that the pair responsible for the 
chorus that took my fancy are Bob Eberly and 
Helen O’Connell, who build up to a grand 
anti-climax as the lady says ‘“‘ No, no—maybe— 
yes” to the pressing young man. What was he 
pressing for ? Ah, that’s why you'll have. to 
hear this record! Absent-Minded Moon, on the 
reverse, suffers from indifferent recording, and 
this unfortunately spoils an otherwise good 
pair (Brunswick 03317). Eric Wimstone’s 
Accordeon Band makes a top-notch version of 
How About You ?—with Julie Dawn singing 
herself into the front rank of dance vocalists. 
How Green Was My Valley, the coupling, is also 
outstanding, and the vocal laurels go to Alan 
Kane (Regal MR3637). 

That’s a Plenty is the title of the R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra’s No. 1 offering—plenty of 


is one of the 
established themselves almost as jazz classics 
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swing, rhythm and punch that keeps them in 
the foreground of modern dance bands. Way 


Down Yonder in New Orleans on the other side 
** good old good ones ”’ that have 


(Decca F8127). Blues in the Night, mentioned 


above, with Who'll Buy a Rose for Marguerita, are 
this band’s other efforts on Decca F8139. 


Dancing, as opposed to dance music, 


enthusiasts have a bumper crop of records this 
month. 


Joe Loss The Mood for Dancing 
Nos. 11 and 12 cover Soft Shoe Shuffle and Bounce 
Me, Brother, with a Solid Four, both of which 


earn a round of applause (H.M.V. BD5753). 
Charlie Kunz and His Ballroom Orchestra 
give us two slow foxtrots, How Do I Know It’s 


Real and Absent-Minded Moon, on Decca F8126 ; 


and Miss You and On the Street of Regret, quick- 
step and a brand new waltz respectively, on 
Decca F8125. 
Silvester we have three discs—The Ballroom 
Orchestra linking the Waltz mentioned above 
with Tangerine, a quickstep from “‘ The Fleets 
In’ on Columbia FB2811 ; 


From the baton of Victor 


and Someone’s 
Rocking My Dreamboat, slow foxtrot, with This 
Love of Mine, quickstep, on Columbia FB28r1o. 





This Month's Choice 


Somebody Else’s Children; Ill Just Close My 
Eyes, Turner Layton (Columbia FB 
2807). 

Kimaneero Down to Cairo; Deep in the Heart 
of Texas, The Merry Macs (Decca 
F8131). 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes; The Way You Look 
To-night, Carroll Gibbons (Columbia 
F'B2804). 

Chopin Selection, Rawicz and Landauer 
(Columbia DB2079). 

Time on. My Hands ; Down Beat, Joe Daniels 
and His Hot Shots (Parlophone Fig915). 

How Green Was My Valley; In Old Mexico, 
Ambrose and His Concert Orchestra 
(Decca F8122). 

How About You? How Green Was My Valley, 
Eric Wimnstone’s Accordeon Band 
(Regal MR3637). 

That’s a Plenty; Way Down Yonder in New 
Orleans, R.A.F. Dance Orchestra 
(Decca F8127). 











The Strings for Dancing produce, as always, 
what I call spacious music—old-fashioned 
waltzes: Morgenblatter (morning papers) and” 
Waltzing in the Ballroom—a medley including 
Bal Masque, Valse Septembre and others—great 
stuff! (Columbia FB2805). A oot Suit, so 
Harry Roy tells us, is a rainbow-coloured affair 
suitable for meeting one’s best girl, no austerity 
garment this, and there’s nothing austere about 
Harry’s rendering either. A bright number ! 
Tangerine, the coupling is equally gay and gives 
Marjorie Kingsley no trouble (Regal MR 
3638). The best item from this band is Humpty 
Dumpty Heart, from the film ‘‘ Playmates ”—a 
title I expected to find on more labels this 
month. Blues in the Night, on the other side, 
rather took the gilt off Regal MR3639. 
Alan Kane must like accordion music 
because he turns up again, this time with 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band, to sing 
Tica-Ti, Tica-ta and Anniversary Waltz on Rex 
10130. The former is also played by Oscar 
Rabin in fast tempo and with plenty of swing. 
We turn over to find Angeline as charming as 
ever (Decca F8123). Nat Gonella fairly 
romps through Who'll Buy a Rose from Mar- 
gareeta, the famous trumpet soaring to the 
heights and the equally well-known voice to 
the depths with equal ease. He Stole My Heart 
Away on the back gives him another chance to 
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shine, and shine he does, finishing in a real 
crescendo of trumpet (Columbia FB2806). Half 
the fun in listening to Edmundo Ros comes 
from attempting to tie up the words sung by 
Santiago Lopez with the titles on the label. 
Divina Mujer and No te importe Saber gave me 
ariother chance to fail, but nevertheless I 
always enjoy this band’s records with their 
strange rhythm and well arranged piano 
introductions (Parlophone F1917). Two Guy 
Lombardo pressings appear in the lists, the 
best pair being Sometimes and I Don’t Want to 
Walk Without You, in which the famous saxo- 
phone team does good work (Brunswick 03320). 

The following, although on the lists, failed 
to arrive in time for inclusion in the review : 

Don’t Sit Under an Apple Tree and A Zoot Suit, 
Geraldo, on Parlophone Fig13. Moonlight 
Cocktail and Blues in the Night, Geraldo, on 
Parlophone F1914. Moonlight Cocktail and You 
Again, Joe Loss, on H.M.V. BD5748. Don’t 
Sit Under an Apple Tree; Where the Bluebells and 
the Heather Grow Together, Joe Loss, on H.M.V. 
BD5750. I Remember You; Don’t Sit Under an 
Apple Tree, Carroll Gibbons, on Columbia 
FB2808. Moonlight Cocktail ; Miss You, Carroll 
Gibbons, on Columbia FB2809; and A Zoot 
Suit and Miss You, R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets, on 
H.M.V. BD5751. 


Humour 

There is a nice contrast in the two humorous 
recordings. Bud Abbott and Lou Costello, 
who have made many uproariously funny films 
offer Laugh, Laugh, Laugh which, sung with 
quartet and orchestra, contains dozens of quick- 
fire wisecracks so typical of American humour 
(H.M.V. BDrioog). If this pair is typical of 
funny men across the water, here is a Lancashire 
lad with a ukelele who is as typically British— 
George Formby’s famous character Mr. Wu’s 
an Atr-Raid Warden Now, having abandoned his 
laundry and his window-cleaning to do a spot 
of black-out patrol in lover’s lane. On the 
other side of this is George’s advice on achiev- 
ing fame—Got to Get Your Photo in the Press 
(Regal MR3640). 


BINDING AND INDEX FOR VOL. XIX 


Readers wishing to have their copies bound 
should send them to 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middx., enclosing 11/-. No orders 
will be accepted after 31st July. 

few indices still remain price 2/6 and 
cases for binding 2/9 post free. 
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Red silt od ... for 2/I1l 
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Full Tone Needles ... 10 for 2/11 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
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BRUNSWICK 





Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
Am.N.) 
**** Blues in the Night—Pts. I and II (V by 
Ensemble) (Arlen, Mercer) (Am. Decca 
70093 and 70094) 
(Brunswick 03308—4s. 8d.) 

Almost certainly Lunceford directing Willie Smith, 
Theo. Buckner, Dan Grissom, Joe Thomas (reeds) ; 
Eugene Young, Paul Webster, Gerald Wilson (//is) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, Russell Bowles, James Young 
(tmbs); Edwin Wilcox (~); Al Norris (gv); Moses 
Allen (0); James Crawford (ds). December 22, 1941. 

Anyone who may have failed to appreciate 
what I was driving at last month when I said 
this band of Lunceford’s was one of the most 
inconsistent on record has only to compare its 
Battle Axe which we than had under discussion 
with this new double-sided version of Blues in 
the Night. 


Song comes from a film of the same name in 
which Lunceford and his band are featured. 

Judging from past experiences, films are not 
the places to look for good blues songs. But for 
once Hollywood has contradicted itself. As 
regards both its words and: music Blues in the 
Night is as near to being the real thing in 
blues as doesn’t matter, and the fact that it 
happens to have become a raging hit in 
America, and may well achieve similar success 
here, doesn’t make it any the less genuine. 

One has only to notice the typical way in 
which the lyric deals with the characteristically 
inevitable blues themes of mama’s, rain, 
trains, spooks and the fickleness of woman to 
realise that here is poetry with all the naive 
charm that was such a feature of Negro folk- 
songs in the days before the coloured people of 
America realised that there was money in 
sophistry. 

And if the tune is a little more imaginative 
than some of the old blues melodies it still has 
more than enough of the true blues character 
to make it sound authentic and sincere. 

But what Mr. Lunceford and his satellites do 
with this saga is even more intriguing than the 
song itself. 

Side 1 is conspicuous for some really glorious 
music from Willie Smith’s alto. 

Smith may not be such a lyrically fanciful or 
capriciously demonstrative player as Johnny 
Hodges, but on this performance I rate him as 
almost equally great. There are a depth of 
feeling in his performance, as well as an inherent 
understanding of blues and all that it means, 
which are none the less obvious for the un- 
affected, forthright way in which he gives 
voice to them. 

Nevertheless this is as spectacular, in fact 
downright sensational, a record as ever this 
band produced. 

Into a score which is none the less gripping 
because it has a sense of form seldom found in 
even better jazz orchestrations, are worked a 
mass of contrasting colours, moods and effects 
such as Lunceford. in even his most theatrical 
moments has seldom emulated. Solo voice 
ejaculations are introduced to add effect to a 
unison choir; amazing brass flairs vie with 
growl trumpet solos and other individual out- 
bursts for the honour of creating the most 
electrifying moments. 

Yet—and. this is the point—for once it not 
only all sounds right, but sincere. 

And to add to it all, the musicianship with 
which everything is done, no matter whether 
one looks at it from the jazz or “ legitimate ”’ 
angle, is something which even this perhaps 
most technically skilful (when it wants to be) of 
all negro bands has seldom achieved. 

The only weak point is the vocal refrain. The 
clipped enunciation in the unison chanting, 
presumably to obtain clarity of diction, is a little 
too obvious. 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


oody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Blues in the Night (Arlen, Mercer) (V by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca DLA 
2746) (September roth, 1941) 
*Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat (Rene, 
Scott) (V by Woody Herman) (Am. 
Decca 70079) (December 18th, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03318—4s. 8d.) 

Herman (cl) with Sam Rubinwitch, James Har- 
vath, Herbert Haymer, Saxie Mansfield (reeds) ; 
Ray Linn, Steady Nelson, George Seaberg or Cappy 
Lewis (tpts); Jerry Rosa, Vic Hamann, Neal Reid 
(tmbs); Tommy Linehan (fo); Harry White (2) ; 
Walter Yoder (4s); Frank Carlson (ds). 

It would be asking a great deal to expect any 
other performance of Blues in the Night to come 
up to Lunceford’s, but Woody Herman’s is not 
so far behind. 

This may be a less spectacular production, 
but it is none the less tasteful or enjoyable for 
that. 

If the highspot for both quantity and quality 
is Herman’s unexaggerated, but intriguing 
singing, that says nothing against the satisfactory 
way in which the arranger has dealt with the 
song, or the generally good performance by the 
band with its spot of excellent trombone playing 
in the last chorus. 

The backing—Someone’s Rocking My Dream- 
boat—is just another “‘ commercial ”’ song. 

Still, if you want to hear a “*‘ commercial ”’ 
title nicely treated, you could do much worse 
than listen to this effort, even though as jazz I 
cannot give it more than one star. 

In addition to another of the maestro’s 
pleasant enough vocals, there is a solo by his 
always personable clarinet, a good trombone 
solo, and the whole band plays the tuneful 
arrangement with a nice easy rhythm and 
musicianship that are no disgrace to one of 
America’s leading dance orchestras. 


Louisiana Rh Kings (Am.) 
* Meanest Kind o° Blues (Jackson) (Am. 
Brunswick E31947) 
*Oh! Lady Be Good (Gershwin) 
Brunswick E31945) 
(Brunswick 03324—4s. 8d.) 
31947—Possibly Red Nichols (¢pt) directing Jimmy 
Dorsey (cl); Glenn Miller (imb); Jack Rusin ()) ; 
Adrean Pollini (bass-sax); Gene Krupa (ds); and 
an unidentified ten. (Probably 1930.) 

31945—Possibly Rad Nichols (pt) directing Jimmy 
Dorsey (cl); Bed Freeman (ten) ; iff Mole (imb) ; 
Joe Sullivan (f); Dave Tough (ds) and unidentified 
guitar. Probably 1929.) 

These are the latest efforts in what Brunswick 
are pleased to call their “Golden Era jazz 
Series.” 

It is perhaps only fair to say without delay 
that its advent is due less to any opinions on 
jazz of the Brunswick officials, and more to the 
misguided activities of some of my diehard 
colleagues on the “‘ Melody Maker ” who seem 
to think that because modern jazz has run off 
the rails and become Swing, all old-time jazz 
must be all that is wonderful. 

Actually, of course, it is anything but, and 
these particular instances are so bad that the 


(Am. 


- only reason I give them space here is because it 


has become necessary to warn some people 
against where crank opinion is leading us. 
Meanest Kind o’ Blues is not only so crude 
musically as to be unworthy of any serious 
consideration by anyone with any taste for 
music, but so downright corny that it can do no 


more than make anyone with the least under- 
standing of jazz roar with laughter and then 
disolve into tears. 

And the bad reproduction, due not only to 
the insufficiency of the recording methods of 
the times, but, it would seem, to dubbing from 
a warn pressing, makes things none the better. 

The only part that means anything is the 
short trombone solo, possibly by Glenn Miller. 
Rollini’s solo is only mediocre, and as for what 
happens when he should be playing a true bass 
part . . . well, as usual when Rollini is re- 
sponsible for the fundamental bass there just 
isn’t any. All he does is play a sort of glorified 
trombone part. 

Still, sometimes even music like this can have 
some historic value. This hasn’t, because it 
does no more than give a hopelessly false 
impression. 

And this is none the less deplorable because 
at the time this side was made jazz was at least 
commencing to find something of a technique 
for itself. Also in those days it still retained much 
of the character of its place of origin, exhibiting 
either the melancholy or the joie de vivre of the 
South, according to its mood. 

Moreover, it had a rhythmic idiom which was 
not only one of the most characteristic things 
about it as a language, but which was one of its 
most fascinating aspects. 

This performance has none of the rhythmic 
idiom of real jazz. It is just dull synthetic white 
man’s rhythmic corn such as to-day would be a 
disgrace to symphony players who had hardly 
ever bothered even to listen to jazz. 

If Lady Be Good doesn’t fall to quite such 
depths, it is little above them. 

The best thing is the clarinet solo. The rest 
is just a sequence of the cliches of the period, 
played with an artificiality which shows that 
most of the players were merely doing the 
parrot act. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
****% Are You Sticking ? (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OAo061284) 
*****7T Don’ Know What Kind of Blues I Got 
(Ellington) (V by Herb Jeffries) (Am. 
Victor 0A061943) 
(H.M.V. Bg277—~4s. 8d.) 
062184—Ellington (~) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges (altos); Ben Webster (ten); Harry Carney 


ry 
(bar); Barney Bigard (cl); Rex Stewart, Wallace 
Jones (ipis); Ray Nance (ijt); Joe Nanton, Juan 








ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
b .. $string bass p .. piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. clarinet imb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v .. vocalrefrain 
mse ae vib .. vibraphone 
g .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone zyl .. xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America 
+ .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 

after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each perform- 

ance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 

reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 
the various recordings. ; 
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Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs); Fred Guy (g)> 
—~ Blanton (5); Somny Greer (ds). June 5» 

061943—As above, except a Ragland (5) 
replaces Blanton. December 2 1941 

I have had my rave about Blues i in the Night 
as a song, and I don’t take back one word of it. 
But I cannot help feeling that if anyone had set 
out to show any failing which Blues in the Night 
may have he could not have succeeded more 
completely than Ellington has in J Don’ Know 
What Kind of Blues I Got. 

This new Ellington number is on much the 
same lines as Blues in the Night, but whereas 
Blues in the Night owes at least a part of its 
success to a rather (I now realise) extravagant 
usage of the blues character in both its words 
and music, the Ellington number gets home on 
a simplicity which can be achieved only by one 
who not only has an inherent understanding of 
the music of his race, but who has a taste and 
artistry that amount to genius. 

And the way it is presented isin every way as 
captivating as the song itself. The treatment 
is worthy of Ellington’s treatment of his lovely 
Mood Indigo. 

After a piano introduction in which the 
Duke’s flair for unusual harmony is a feature, we 
go on to the first chorus delicately played on sub- 
tone clarinet with the trombone making the 
most feeling comments behind. 

The tone colour on which this chorus to a 
great extent relies for its success is developed in 
the next chorus by trumpets taking the place of 
the clarinet, and the trombone becoming more 
loquacious, and even more forcefully in the 
third chorus when the clarinet takes over again, 
this time in a higher register, with an “‘ organ- 
harmony” background and the trombone 
becoming even more voluble. 

This brings us to a climax of tone colour in the 
modulation which precedes the vocal refrain. 

In the past I have seldom liked Jeffries, but 
this is a song which suits him, and he sings it 
with a lack of affectation which is not the only 
feature for which he may take a bow. 

The full band now comes in, with the saxes 
playing the theme and the brass ejaculating the 
most exciting rhythmic figures, to finish the 
performance in a manner which can only be 
described as thrilling, and taken all round the 
record may fairly be said to take us back to the 
days of Ellington at his very best. 

Although on very different lines, the coupling 
is an equally good instance of the work of the 
maestro. 

The side may be fairly enough described as a 
modern sequel to Ellington’s older Stevedore 
Stomp. If the presentation, with its heavy 
featuring of Barney Bigard’s astonishing 
clarinet, is based on a rather different usage of 
instrumental colour, the performance has much 
the same lively buoyancy, and for sheer swing 

. well, I have never heard even this band 
get such a lift as it does at the start of this side. 
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john Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***Fif’s Rhapsody “ed Shavers) (Am. 
Victor OA066808) 

***7s Only a Paper “Moon (Harburd, Rose, 
Arlen) (Am. Victor OA066897) 
(H.M.V. Bg278—~4s. 8d.) 

Kirby (+) with ‘* Buster ’’ Bailey (cl); Russell 
Procope (alto); Charlie Shavers (ipt) ; Billy Kyle 
(p); O’Neil Spencer (cis). July 24, 1941. 

There’s a slick agility about this band which 
rather tends to conceal the fact that sometimes 
its music is more notable for its smartness than 
for its authenticity as jazz. 

However, the fault, such as it is, is more to do 
with the general trend of the music as a whole 
as conceived by the leader, than with the 
musicians individually. Take them singly, and 
any one of them would probably show up quite 
brilliantly in a band which set out to make its 
name on true jazz instead of preferring to get 
home on what is sometimes little more than 
technical effervescence. 

Still, these records have their points. 

Fifi’'s Rhapsody, named after Fifi’s in Monte 
Carlo, where the band played for a season in 
those happy days when anyone with a few 
pounds to spare could enjoy the beauties of the 
Mediterranean, may not be the most character- 
istically jazz composition ever written, but it is 
just the sort of thing for this band, and if Billy 
Kyle is as usual the real star of the proceedings 
that is not to say that the others are not sprightly 
and often interesting. 

The coupling is just an averagely good 
** commercial ” song, but the band dresses it up 
according to its own lights and makes it equally 
suitable for its particular brand of what after all 
is nearer to being good jazz than much of the 
so-called swing we get. 


PARLOPHONE 


ay 4 ey and His Radio Rhythm Club 


vending (Mecum, Brunies, Cassard) (V by 
Benny Lee) (Parlophone CE10947) 
***Craz Rhythm (Meyer, Kahn) (Parlophone 
CE10948) 
(Parlophone R2844—~4s. 8d.) 

Parry (cl) with Reg. Dare (ten); Tommy Pollard 
(p); Lauderic Caton (g); Charlie Short (b); Syd 
Raymond (ds) June 5, 1942. 

Perhaps inevitably with a combination which 
has so rapidly sprung into the limelight, this 
Sextet of Harry Parry’s daily seems to be pro- 
voking fiercer and fiercer controversy. 

The more loudly the public acclaims it, the 
more loudly do the fans reply that it owes its 
reputation mainly to the fact that the British 
public still knows nothing about jazz. 

My opinion, for what it is worth, is that both 
sides exaggerate. The band may not be the most 
enlightened thing that has ever happened in 
jazz, but what it lacks in inspiration it makes up 
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for with a brand of swing which is not only 
efficient, musicaly, but has the advantage of 
being just the kind of thing to excite in the 
ordinary man a liking for jazz, thereby paving 
the way to his appreciation of what may 
adequately be described as the more genuine 
article. 

Anyway, be all this as it may, the group has 
produced this month about the two best sides 
it has ever made, except for its outstanding 
Blues for Eight, issued last March on Parlophone 
R2834. 

To some extent this is due to the outstandingly 
good recording, especially of Angry—but not 
entirely. 

Angry is a nice arrangement, if you can call 
anything. which was never committed to 
paper, but came about during a short rehearsal 
for a broadcast, an arrangement. I like the 
way the fact that the second two bars of the 
chorus are a semitone above the first two has 
been exploited to build two most catchy phrases, 
also the anticipated beat on which the band 
comes in after a very effective pause in the 
seventh bar. 

Harry Parry may not play any particularly 
inspired phrases, but his clarinet is as usual 
tuneful and musicianly, and I like his lead-in to 
Benny Lee’s as usual highly original and stylish 
vocal chorus: There is also a good solo by 
Lauderic Caton’s guitar, and taken all round the 
side has a nice relaxed swing. 

The faster Crazy Rhythm is again not exactly 
conspicuous for any unduly imaginative phrases 
from anyone, but Parry’s clarinet is again 
tasteful, Reg Dare plays better hot tenor than 
many, Tommy Pollard’s piano is tasteful and 
rhythmical, and the rhythm section, aided by 
Charlie Short’s lively “‘ walking ” bass, swings 
none the less convincingly because it seems to be 
commendably relaxed. 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
** Blues in the Night (Mercer, Arlen) wv by 
Peggy Lee and Lou McGarity) (Am. 
Okeh 32051) 

*Where or When (Rodgers, Hart) (V by 
Peggy Lee) (Am. Okeh 32052) 
(Parlophone R2845—4s. 8d.) 

Goodman ((cl) with Lou McGarity, Bob Cutshall 


(tmbs) ; ¢ he Bowell ( (p., celeste) ; 
ie); Sid ph Collier (ds). 


3 e 


December 


Unusual combinations suggest unusual and 
interesting happenings, especially when they 
are presented by people who in the past have 
shown a very much more than average imagina- 
tion, and to see Benny an with a front 
line of himself with two trombones made me 
quite excited, especially as the trombones were 
to be played by the brilliant Lou McGarity, not 
to mention the capable Bob Cutshall. 

But it was all for nothing. For all the 
originality with which it is used the combina- 
tion might be the most ordinary thing that ever 
happened. 

The only novel spot in either side is Lou 
McGarity’s falsetto skat vocal in Blues in the 
Night, and as it sounds as spurious as it is, it is a 
novelty which might well have been dispensed 


with., 

The rest of the record is just very polished 
drawing-room music and Peggy Lee’s capable 
as these things go, but quite uninspired, singing. 

Where or When, which is mostly vocal by 
Peggy Lee with Mel Powell tinkling suave stuff 
on a celeste, is even more polished and even 
more devoid of any of the spirit of jazz. 

In fact as a jazz record this is a very polite 
*‘ commercial ” performance. All of which may 
be fine for those who like the kind of thing, but 
pretty dire for those who are looking for even a 
vestige of what Benny Goodman is supposed to 
mean to swing, not to mention jazz. : 


om Morganelli . 
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VITAVOX BITONE SPEAKER 
(Price 30 Gns., as illustrated) 


Matched to 15 ohms impedance. 
Dimensions, 324 ins. high, 174 ins. wide, 
164 ins. deep. 


* qreuumplyr i we were fortunate enough to 
hear a demonstration of this reproducer. 
The Vitavox Bitone embodies principles 
that are well-known in the cinema world, 
but are rarely found in any domestic 
equipment. To start with, two separate 
speakers are used, one a large-diameter 
cone moving-coil unit mounted in a care- 
fully designed cabinet in which the air- 
column resonance reinforces the bass ; the 
other is a horn-loaded moving-coil unit 
with aluminium diaphram, which handles 
the upper register. 

The second important feature is the filter 
network which is arranged to split the 
frequency range between the two speakers, 
the lower register to the cone unit and the 








upper to the horn, the cross-over frequency 
being arranged at 550 c.p.s. with a cut-off 
of 10 d.b. per actave. Not the least im- 
portant function of this filter is to prevent 
notes having frequencies below the cut-off 
of the horn from damaging the unit. 

The final novel innovation is the use of a 
multicellular horn for the highs. As is 
well-known, the upper register when 
radiated from a loud-speaker tends to 
concentrate into a beam, leading to a hard 
brilliance immediately in front, but with a 
considerable falling off outside the axis. 
As the illustration shows, the horn here 
is divided into six cells, thus ensuring an 
even spread over 50°-60°. 

From such a specification one would 
expect a first-class performance, and we were 
certainly not disappointed. The bass 
response was even and full, with no trace 
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of frequency doubling, and appears free 
from any serious resonances, whilst the high 


note response was amazing, the limit being © 


obviously well above that of recorded or 
broadcast music, and reproduced difficult 
sounds such as brushed cymbals, jangling 
keys, etc., with startling clarity. Perhaps 
one should add that it is, of course, im- 
possible to detect the change-over from one 
unit to the other by listening to normal 
speech or music, but if single frequencies 
are fed in from an oscillator it is easily 
demonstrated that the change-over is 
definite and in accord with theory. 

There is one other point very well worth 
mentioning and that is the high efficiency 
of this combination due largely to the use 
of Ticonal magnets. This alone tends to 
improve quality as the higher acoustic 
output with lower electrical input means 
that amplifier distortion is reduced. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
Vitavox, Ltd., Westmoreland Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.o. 


*,* The ' Technical Staff will be pleased to 
answer any readers enquiries, but a stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


It is worth remembering that ‘‘Gramophones, 
Acoustic and~° Radio,” is still available, price 
eightpence post free, offering the solution to many 
of the common faults that e-cur from time to time. 


1 Still Prefer... 


THE OLD GRAMOPHONE 
By Rev. L. D, GRIFFITH 


T= B.B.C. Brains Trust was quite right in 
deciding that the gramophone was the 
greatest of modern inventions. Those who have 
learned to love it must have realised this. 
Unlike the radio, it is completely under one’s 
own control. With a steadily increasing library 
of records accumulating with the passing years, 
covering the whole sphere of the art of music, 
it becomes a continuous stream of ceaseless 
delight. It is in itself an education in musical 
appreciation. It becomes one’s constant friend 
and companion which cheers in despondency 
and banishes care and anxiety. The gramophile 
has no need to frequent crowded concert hall or 
stuffy cinema for entertainment ; his distraction 
awaits him at all times and can be adapted to 
his changing moods and whims. It is a faithful 
friend that never wearies of discoursing the 
most exquisite and enchanting harmony. 

Our human friends may fail us, and oft- 
times do, but this mechanical friend can only 
do so when the mechanism breaks down. For 
this reason, when buried in a remote country 
parish for eighteen years, I found it necessary 
to have more than one machine. Thus it was 
that I was never without my favourite musical 
medium. With two or three gramophones one 
can play a musical work through continuously 
if one gets automatic coupling records (when 
such are obtainable). Electric motors save 
laborious winding, though one can wind one 
machine while the other is playing. 

When I came back to the town, after my 
long sojourn in the country, I acquired a very 
good radiogram, but I still prefer the older type 
of gramophone for its more natural reproduc- 
tion. Indeed, one has achieved what might be 
described as mechanical perfection in the art 
of reproducing recorded music. 

ing the Great War I found distraction in 
the absorbing study of the Hebrew language, 
since this one began I have found my chief 
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solace in the gramophone and I commend it to 
other readers. I am not competent to dis- 
criminate between the musical value of records 
and would not presume to do so. But the 
intelligent reader of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE will get 
all the help he needs in that way from its 
splendid pages. As a guide, philosopher and 
friend in this matter, Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
can be implicitly trusted, and all the world is 
aware of the fame of Mr. Christopher Stone, 
achieved by his gramophone programmes 
beoadcast by the B.B.C. This is not fulsome 
flattery, but a genuine expression of profound 
conviction. 

The gramophone is truly a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. It is well worth while taking 
endless trouble to achieve some sort of perfec- 
tion, and that is possible to the diligent and 
patient enthusiast. There is no other device 
which will repay you so much as this or any 
trouble you may take to improve reproduction. 
True, records are expensive and have now 
been brought under tribute to help pay for the 
war, but in this matter careful expenditure is 
the truest economy. It is here that wise guidance 
in the selection of records is of such inestimable 
value, for which reason I recommend all 
gramophiles to read THE GRAMOPHONE 
regularly. 

It may be you prefer the radiogram and 
electrical reproduction, but for me the older 
type of machine, with its direct reproduction 


_ of recorded soundwaves by means of soundbox, 


tone-arm, amplifier and horn remains the most 
perfect method of reproducing the admirable 
records electrically recorded by the latest 
modern process ; though there are still avail- 
able many records made by the old process 
which cannot be superseded because those who 
made them have passed away from the earthly 
scene. 

It is in this way that the gramophone has 
conferred on many who are no longer with us 
an immortality which will last as long as the 
human race endures, through that marvellous 
yet simple invention of the nineteenth century 
which remains unsurpassed in a world of many 
marvels. 


‘““MUSIC REVIEW ” 


Works of scholarship and information, not 
outside a plain man’s ken, if he be keen, are 
worth our support. The Music Review is edited 
by an enthusiastic gramophile, Mr. G. N. 
Sharp, whose name has appeared in our pages, 
and who, we recall, had built a very fine 
instrument to his own design. The current issue 
of his quarterly (16s. per annum: Heffer, 
Cambridge) contains articles by two old 
friends of ours—Dr. Scholes, on Burneyana, and 
W.R.A., on Dyson’s tuneful recently broadcast 
violin concerto, which might well be recorded. 
And perhaps Geoffrey Cuming, who writes on 
Mozart problems, is the reader who wrote us a 
letter in May, about Dr. Bottomley’s “ Please 
Record ” suggestions (reminding us yet again 
that nobody can legislate for anybody else). 
We hope Mr. Sharp’s faith and works will 
receive our readers’ sympathetic help. 


RECORDS TO PUBLISHING 


Many famous recording artistes are among 
those who will be interested to hear that 
Charlie - Hewitt has left the Decca Record 
Company to try his hand at music publishing. 

He has joined the Sterling Music Company, 
50, New Bond Street, W.1, a subsidiary of 
Chappells, which has been resurrected. 

Hewitt’s initiation into the gramophone 
industry was in 1924, with Columbia, in the 
days of acoustic recording. 

His countless friends, including ourselves, 
will surely wish him every success in his new 
venture. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR—IV 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 12) 


Although not in any sense a great singer, no 
collector possessing any knowledge of the back- 
ground of his subject will wish to be without a 
specimen or two by KATE COVE, who was 
G. & T’s light soprano at the beginning of 
things. Her voice was sweet and flexibie, and 
her style had an artless ingenuousness which 
recalled the Victorian drawing-room to the 
life. The famous Serenade by Gounod was in 
every gramophonist’s collection, and was repro- 
duced on Zonophone and Nicole, on which 
latter product she was not always well served 
by her flautist. 

One record only was made by LOUISE 
DALE, the very eminent concert soprano of 
the turn of the century. This was Fairy Lullaby, 
3425, on black G. & T., 1902. It is a beautiful 
as well as a rare disc. 

The illustrious dramatic soprano, HARI- 
CLEA DARCLEE, an artist of Rumanian 
origin, recorded for Fonotipia in 1904-5. 
Although London did not have the pleasure of 
hearing her, her prestige in Italy stood so 
high that her place in history need not be 
questioned. The number of new roles which 
she created was sufficiently impressive, and 
included those of Tosca (Rome, 1900) and 
Iris (Rome, 1898). 

Another soprano who will certainly survive 
in our memories for reasons which may be 
chiefly sentimental is IRENE DE BOHUSS, 
though it may safely be suggested that were 
she to appear to-day in the present dearth of 
finished talent she would be generally acclaimed. 
Of more than common beauty, and with a 
pure and finely trained voice, she made a 
fitting Nedda in the gorgeous production of 
Pagliacci in London in 1905—probably the best- 
dressed and produced ever seen in our capital 
—when de Lucia, Ancona, and Angelini- 
Fornari gave the delighted audiences at 
the Waldorf (now Strand) Theatre a glance 
back into the authentic Golden Age. In 
partnership with Sammarco, she made, in 
1904, for Fonotipia, the first recording of 
Mozart’s La ci darem, though it does not seem 
that any solo records by her saw the light of 
d 


ay. 

ZELIE DE LUSSAN. Surely one of fortune’s 
greatest favourites, for seldom has so dazzling 
and brilliant a personality been endowed with 
so lovely a voice and with such musical gifts. 
Introduced in 1888 by Mapleson to Harris, 
the latter engaged her for a single night at 
the very end of the season to sing Carmen. 
Despite that Minnie Hauk (who had intro- 
duced the role to Londoners) had been repeat- 
ing her triumphs in the role, de Lussan scored 
an easy victory, and thereafter, having set 
her very small foot on the topmost rung fo 
the ladder, she never had occasion to test any 
other. She completely captivated the entire 
British musical public as well as Royalty and 
the Queen herself, who showed the vivid and 
vivacious young artist many marks of personal 
favour, including no less than three “‘ command 
performances” of complete operas, and five 
engagements at State concerts. Her Carmen 
became and has remained historic, and singing 
the role in French, Italian and English, she 
was slain by no fewer than fifty-six different Don 
Josés! But although Carmen occupied so much 
of her career, she had thirty-one other roles, 
including a highly successful Zerlina to the 
Don of the great Maurel, Cherubino, Marie 
in The Daughter of the Regiment, Zerlina in 
Fra Diavolo, Berthe in Jl Profeta with Tamagno, 


and was the first Musetta in London with 
Melba, de Lucia and Ancona. She was a 
born musician and a natural singer, so 
needed but little training. It is a strange 
but attested fact’ that her vocal and physical 
resemblance to Adelina Patti in her youth 
tied a special bond of friendship between 
the two, Patti jokingly adopting the young 
Zélie as her “little daughter.” Com- 
parisons of early photographs and early records 
will confirm these resemblances, though de 
Lussan’s gramophonic activity was of the 
slightest. A set of four very charming records 
made in 1904 for the Beka Company represent 
some of the collector’s highest hopes, and 
rightly so, because, besides their rarity, they 
are superb examples of impassioned and 
finished singing. The practically unheard-of 
Kamora item is a grand piece of work; the 
Carmen Habanera is magnificent, and Guy 
d’Hardelot’s ballad, J Know a Lovely Garden, can 
seldom have been sung with so much breadth 
and intensity. She recorded also for the Victor 
Company in the same year. It is pleasant to 
record that neither time nor fortune have 
shown any disposition to deal unkindly with 
their quite unspoilt favourite, who is one of 
the most attractive and stimulating figures to 
be met with in London to-day. 

Another candidate for immortality, who was 
this time a prolific recorder, was EMMA 
DESTINN, a Czech dramatic soprano of such 
commanding gifts that on her London début as 
Donna Anna, in 1904, it seemed that at last 
the mantle of the great Teresa Tietjens had 
found a worthy wearer. She was in truth that 
rare bird, a real dramatic soprano, with a 
voice of strength and beauty, and with great 
musical gifts. She was the last great exponent 
of the exacting role of Valentine in Les Huguenots 
(1904-5), and among other roles she created 
for Covent Garden was that of Madame 
Butterfly, the subsequent success of which 
must be largely attributed to the tradition 
created by her. Her extreme musical facility, 
however, led her into undertaking almost 
more than any artist could with certainty 
perform, with the result that she was some- 
times seen in roles which suited her but ill. 
She seldom missed a season at Covent Garden 
up to the outbreak of war, and reappeared there 
in I919 singing more beautifully than ever. 
She died in 1930, the same year as Albani, 
Sammarco, and Kirkby Lunn. 

Her records rather tended either to display 
faults in production which were less apparent 
from the stage, or to under-emphasise her true 
vocal stature, though the perfection of line, 
legato, and phrasing in her Odeon record of 
Agatha’s air in Der Freischiitz is truly great 
singing. The great number of records Destinn 
has left contained very few sung in Italian, in 
which language, despite her intensely national- 
istic outlook, she was vocally more satisfactory, 
and those who never heard her and who are 
unable, on the strength of her records, to give 
her their whole-hearted admiration should 
take this fact into account: it applies equally 
to her very rare Fonotipia records of 1904, her 
long list of Odeons of 1905-6-7, and to her 
G. & T’s of 1906-7-8. Later she made red-label 
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Information is urgently solicited as to the origin 
and history of the record by Francesco d’ Andrade, 
issued by Parlophone in their Historical Series. Also 
the correct date of d’ Andrade’s death. 
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records for H.M.V., but they cannot be 
accounted as successful. 

Although hardly historical in the strict sense, 
PAULINE DONALDA just falls within our 
period by reason of her G. & T. records—the 
Jewel Song in Faust and Mi chiamano Mimi in 
La Bohéme, neither of which call for our notice. 
She sang competently in the leading French 
and Italian operas at Covent Garden from 1904 
for several seasons. 

EMMA EAMES. Another of Marchesi’s 
accomplished pupils, Eames passed through the 
Paris Opéra to Covent Garden in 1891, where 
her lovely Juliette took London, as it had taken 
Paris, quite by storm. Her partnerships with 
Jean de Reszke in this and in other works 
rouse the imagination to its limits, for we know 
that in addition to her serene and classical 
beauty she was blessed with a voice of no less 
perfection and a quality of production which 
she shared only with the pupils of her great 
teacher. Listening to her records, one is at 
once impressed by the absolute steadiness and 
security of the technique and by the perfect 
placing of the voice. Like Melba, Eames had 
no need to appeal to the emotions of the 
hearer, since both enjoyed the unquestioned 
approbation of connoisseurs of the art. Eames 
sang in the London seasons practically through- 
out the ’nineties, after which she made the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, her 
musical home. She retired in 1909. Un- 
doubtedly the most popular of her records, 
which date from 1905, were the Chanson d’ Amour, 
by Hollmann, and the La ci darem sung with 
de Gogorza. All were made in America, and 
while many were truly beautiful, others suffered 
from a lack of vitality and poor manufacture, 
although the velvety smoothness of the exquisite 
legato could not be disguised. The great singer 
herself recognises these weaknesses which, she 
states, were not apparent in the test pressings, 
‘** But,” she adds, “‘alas for the finished 
product !”’ 

Like her friend and colleague Zélie de 
Lussan, Emma Eames is ageless. Life and zest 
sparkle from her blue eyes, and the still lovely 
face radiates graciousness and serenity ; she 
has the poise and ease of the truly great, and 
a voice that is like music. That personal 
aloofness of which so much has been made now 
mellowed into a tolerantly philosophic outlook, 
was for her a weapon of defence during the 
days of strife and combat, and is_ long 
since laid aside. There is something epic and 
Tennysonian about her; something which 
belongs to a romantic age unconnected with 
time. 

Mme Eames visited London in 1936 to 
acclaim Flagstad, whose pure singing had 
thrilled her as it had thrilled all lovers of real 
art, and not long afterwards she departed for 
America, leaving her old Paris home for good, 
wherein she showed that shrewdness which was 
yet another feature of those unforgetable eyes. 

ALICE ESTY was a leading soprano in the 
extremely efficient touring English Opera 
companies of her day, and whose visits to 
Covent Garden gave entire satisfaction to the 
most exacting amateur critics. Her records 
belong to the years 1904 and 1905, when she 
was recognised as one of our country’s finest 
native singers. Her voice recorded indifferently, 
but unspoilt copies of her discs which have not 
been subjected to the ravages of steel do her 
nearly full justice. Especially notable was a 
thrilling record of the Faust finale, sung with 
John Harrison and Peter Dawson in 1905, for 
her Margaret in that opera was a fine imper- 
sonation. She had many roles, including those 
in the English ballad operas. 

GERALDINE FARRAR was prima donna 
of the Royal State Opera, Berlin, when she 
made her first black-label records for G. & T. 
in 1904. The best of these was the Know’st 
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Thou the Land? sung in Italian, while that of 
Tosti’s Mattinata had points of beauty in a 
generally incorrectly conceived interpretation. 
Collectors of Victor records will find an enor- 
mous amount of material in later American 
recordings, but having made one appearance 
only in London, and that not in Opera, her 
records alone were insufficient to ensure her 
immortality in this country, for her renderings 
seem correct rather than striking. To Americans, 
however, she needs no recommendation, for 
her popularity with them was immense, and 
this was doubtless justified by their very full 
opportunities for admiring her talent. 
Appealing mainly to English collectors, and 
that largely by reason of their recording 
associations, the records of EVANGELINE 
FLORENCE are sure of their place in gramo- 
phone history. They were black G. & T’s of 
1902, and are very rare. Evangeline Florence’s 
voice was a very high soprano, but full of 
colour and of a pleasingly mellow timbre. 
Her metier was the concert platform, where she 
ranked highly, and where her April Morn 
(Batten) was always a welcome item. 
JOANNA GADSKI and MARIA GAL- 
VANY were two artists of repute who fall 
within our period. ‘The former sang several 
times at Covent Garden from 1899 till 1905, 
and was a regular recorder for Victor from 
1903. Galvany was a coloratura of much charm 
and skill, and was much admired in her few 
concert appearances in London in about 1907. 
MARY GARDEN made a great reputation 
in Paris before coming to Covent Garden in 
1902 and 1903, where her interpretation of 


Juliette and of Massenet’s Manon attracted 


much attention. The greater part of her 
career was in America, both as singer and 
manager, where she sang a great number of 
roles with distinction. There were four 
black-label G. & T. records made in 1904, 
all of Debussy songs, and accompanied 
by the composer. These are of remarkable 
excellence, exceeding that of most records of 
that period. Garden also made some later 
records for Columbia, including the first of 
the air of Louise in Charpentier’s opera. This 
lacks the depths of imagination displayed by 
Edvina, a far lesser artist, but whose remarkable 
interpretation reflected the training of Jean de 
Reszke in an extraordinary degree. A later 
recording for the Victor Company of the 
Louise air shows how rapidly Mary Garden’s 
technical powers had deteriorated. 

The records of TILLY KOENEN were 
made in London on black G. & T., in 1907. 
Koenen was much admired as a lieder singer 
at a time when the famous partnership of 
Elena Gerhardt and Arthur Nikisch was at the 
peak of its success. The records are practically 
unheard of, and would appeal only to a res- 
tricted circle of collectors. 

MARIE KNUPFER-EGLI made black 
G. & T’s in Berlin from 1902 throughout her 
active career. She sang leading Wagnerian 
roles at Covent Garden early in the century, 
but did not maintain the position for which 
she had seemed destined, for her later work 
was confined to the minor roles. Her voice 
was singularly sweet, and perhaps too light for 
the more exacting roles in the Wagnerian works, 
to which she was practically confined while in 
this country. 

For the sake of completeness, the name of 
SALOMEA KRUSCENISKI (or KRUSZEL- 
NICKA) must be included. She was one of 
the few red-label artists whose records did not 
reach this country, while such copies as have 
filtered through have not been impressive. She 
first recorded in Warsaw in 1903, and was still 
recording some years later in the Company’s 
same series, her Fonotipia records dating from 
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One of the most welcome debutantes to come 
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to our shores in the present century was the 
elegant and accomplished Viennese soprano, 
SELMA KURZ, whom the writer had the 
happiness of asclaiming at her Covent Garden 
début in 1904, when she sang Gilda in company 
with Caruso and Renaud. The golden impres- 
sions then received were fully and amply con- 
firmed by her beautiful and fluent Queen in 
Les Huguenots in 1905, and by her truly astound- 
ing Oscar in the Ballo. No words can describe 
the ease and grace of this brilliant Marchesi 
pupil, whose singing was truly like that of a 
lark, so free Was it from any sign of physical 
effort. Many gramophonists will already have 
known how famous was her shake, with which, 
in the Ballo in Maschera she would stop the 
performance while she perambulated round the 
huge stage holding her seemingly unending trill 
until the whole auditorium seemed to be 
vibrating with it. To some extent her record 
ot Der Vogel im Walde reproduces this, though 
those of Ah non giunge in the Sonnambula and 
Caro Nome are purer echoes of her voice. 
Before her red-label series, made in Vienna in 
1906-7, Selma Kurz had been a very early 
recorded artist, having actually two extremely 
good seven-inch Berliner discs to her credit. 
To hear her on our gramophones is a joyful 
experience, but to have both heard and seen 
her was a lifetime’s memory, for the happy ease 
of her delivery and the exceptional charm of 
her personality made a gracious background to 
her delightful vocalisation. 

As might be expected from their date (1907), 
the Odeon records of LILLI LEHMANN offer 
only the palest reflection of one of the most 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


Society News 

The Barrow-in-Furness Gramophone Society 
w_ll welcome any member of H.M. Forces and 
visitors at their meetings which are held 
fortnightly throughout the year at the Devon- 
shire Hotel, Michaelson Road. The next 
meeting will be held on 8th July. 


‘‘ Collector’s Corner ’’ Broadcasts 

It goes without saying that all GRAMOPHONE 
readers will derive great pleasure from the 
Editor’s broadcasts. 

It is, however, melancholy to reflect that Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie is only allowed ten 
minutes as against half an hour allotted to “* Desert 
Island Dises.’’ It makes one even more gloomy 
to realise what “‘C.M.” might have made of 
** Desert Island Discs,” the only bright spot of 
which to me was the occasion when Mr. 
Agate held sway. 

When I think of some of the records of the 
Desert half-hours my feelings are even more 
outraged by the meagre “snippets” of the 
really lovely offerings of the Editor necessitated 
by this fatuous ten-minutes time limit. B.B. 


Cheeseparing ? 

Ewell, Surrey. J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 
(No, not cheeseparing. If you knew how 
C.M.’s time on his brief visit was parcelled out 
almost in minutes, you would wonder how he 
managed to get the programmes in, even if they 
were only ten minutes each.—Eb.) 


A ‘* Shropshire Lad ’’ Appreciation 

I hesitate, to write to you in appreciation of 
the production of a long-wanted record, 
Butterworth’s Rhapsody, “‘ A Shropshire Lad,” 
and I feel even more doubtful as to the reaction 
it has on me, which is to make suggestions for 
further recordings, as your correspondence 
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impressive and majestic of operatic figures. 
Her career belongs to the world’s literature, and 
her progress in London was such as to suggest 
that she attained to her great position by hard 
work and study rather than by sheer good 
fortune. After appearing as a Rhinemaid at 
the Bayreuth Festival, Lehmann made an 
unheralded appearance in 1880 at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, London, as Violetta, thereby causing 
some concern to the critics who had just 
returned from the Wagnerian celebrations. 
Her reception was extremely cordial, and in 
1881 we find her also as Filina in Mignon (not 
in the title-role, as the famous commentator 
Klein has stated). She surprised everybody by 
appearing in 1884 as Isolde, in an artistically 
dubious and financially disastrous season. 
Although the performance was announced in 
the Press as the first in England, the opera had 
been heard at Drury Lane two years earlier, 
with Sucher and Winkelmann in the leading 
roles. In 1887 she had the misfortune to be 
associated with one of the last of Mapleson’s 
heroic but ineffectual ventures, for with his 
credit and prestige both evaporated, the public 
allowed some superb performances to go 
unattended. Thus it was that Lilli Lehmann, 
now an artist of full stature, sang her magnificent 
Fidelio to half-filled houses, and the season, 
with the final defection of Patti from her old 
impresario, ended in confusion and disaster. 
It was not until 1899 that Lehmann was again 
heard in a London Opera House—this time 
Covent Garden—appearing as Ortrud, Sieg- 
linde, Isolde, Fidelio, and Norma. 
(To be continued) 





columns as well as your literary matter appear 
to be so devoted to the interests of the collector 
and the historian. My friend Gordon Bottom- 
ley’s excellent article has apparently fallen on 
deaf ears, and I gather from subsequent com- 
ments that the gramophiles of to-day are only 
interested in the known and accepted, and that 
all adventure is taboo. However as one great 
Recording Company has ventured on something 
so risky as the Rhapsody may I ask for a 
recording of Butterworth’s “‘ Bredon Hill ” and 
*“Love Blows as the Wind Blows” Song 
Cycles ? Roy Henderson has shown us the 
full loveliness of the “‘ Shropshire Lad ”’ songs 
and must have converted enough of the 
uninitiated to make these two Cycles a “‘ paying 
proposition.””’ May I at the same time, thank 
W.R.A. for his criticism of the Rhapsody, and 
support him in his plea for the recording of 
“The Banks of Green Willow”? And if I 
may be allowed to add one more unpopular 
recommendation, might I suggest that, together 
with the songs of Gurney, Denis Browne, and 
the others mentioned in the review, somebody 
might very well consider the works of Somervell 
and Parry, and even Stanford. I know these 
requests must seem shocking, but I for one am 
convinced they are very well worth while. 
Monmouth. 
KENNETH SPENCE. 


Again that ‘* Thorny *’ Question 


In your May issue, two of your correspon- 
dents claim respectively “* perfect results ’’ and 
*‘ perfect reproduction.” In the interests of 
“‘ perfect reproduction,” or to put it more 
accurately, a standard of reproduction which 
will give the most authentic impression of an 
actual performance, it is necessary to correct 
certain misleading statements made by your 
correspondents. 

The apparatus mentioned by these enthu- 
siasts is in itself quite incapable of doing justice 
to the best modern recordings, and my attention 
was particularly drawn to the playing life of a 
“thorn” needle without resharpening. The 
barest consideration of the physical properties 
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of this type of needle undergoing abrasive and 
other disintegrating processes with about four 
ounces of pressure on the point is sufficient to 
indicate that any fine point would disappear after 
the first few grooves of any heavy orchestral recording. 
Your correspondent may be interested to know 
that with three ounces weight on the point the 
pressure has been computed at 10 tons to the 
square inch. 

The purpose of this letter is not to raise any 
controversy on needles, but if the colour, con- 
sisting of the higher harmonics, transient 
response and good attack are to be reproduced 
a fine point which will stand up is essential. 
Considerable research on authentic reproduc- 
tion has convinced me that there is quite a 
nervous strain and unconscious irritation 
created by listening to music which is only a 
distorted parody of the original, even though 
the extent of this distortion is not easily apparent 
to the untrained ear. 

The gramophone is one of the greatest 
inventions for cultural development since the 
printing press. It is well worth while for all 
concerned to bring it to its logical development 

. authentic reproduction. 
Haywards Heath. 


‘* The One Chance in... ?” 

Feeling in the mood for a short, bright 
record, I picked one up at random ftom 
several lying on the table— Perpetuum 
Mobile,” by Strauss (orchestral), recorded by 
H.M.V., and placed it on the radiogram. 
As I lifted the pick-up to start it, for some 
reason oi other I decided to see what programme 
was being broadcast, and so with the pick-up 
still in one hand, but not in contact with the 
record, which had not been set in motion, I 
turned the control knob from “‘Gram” to 
** Med. Wave” to hear immediately—the very 
beginning of Strauss’s “‘ Perpetuum Mobile”. . .! 

The incident was witnessed by a second 
person. 

I believe the B.B.C. were actually broad- 
casting the very same record, but of that I am 
not absolutely certain. Perhaps some reader 
could verify this. It happened on Whit Sunday 
morning of this year. 

Coventry. F. O. STEAD. 


MAuRICE ELVEY. 


Here’s a Letter on Jazz ! 

In the January issue of THE GRAMOPHONE a 
reader seems perturbed that he does not see 
letters on jazz, and that jazz readers are too 
awed by the preponderance of classical feeling 
in your pages to write to you. For myself, I do 
not expect to see jazz mentioned other than the 
excellent reviews by Edgar Jackson. I always 
believe the paper to be essentially for classical 
record music reviews and appreciation ; there 
are other periodicals entirely devoted to jazz to 
do it more justice. 

As a lover of good music, I am bewildered 
that many people do‘not get the same enjoy- 
ment, though in my numerous recitals I have 
repeated requests for Tchaikovsky, Beethoven 
and Mozart, who excel in beautiful melodies. 
I have also in my collection a survey of jazz 
records which have given me great pleasure, 
and have always maintained that the music of 
the classics and the far extreme, jazz (and never 
the twain shall meet) are the only music worth 
listening to. 

It is the present-day “swing” of flashily 
played trumpets of meaningless notes at a 
furious tempo and also commercial dance 
music with the sickly arrangements and absurd 
vocals that are to be most abhorred. I speak 
of righteous jazz, of Lang’s delightful guitar and 
Venuti’s violin, who wove the most delicate 
patterns in rhythm. Also the early records of 
Ellington that really depict the melancholy of 
the negro with amazing instrumental sounds. 
Surely the music of these artistes and many 
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others can lift up the name of jazz to a higher 
level of appreciation, and is not to be snubbed or 
associated with “ swing ”’ that is just sensational 
and meaningless. 

To come to my greatest grouse, which is the 
present prohibitive price of records—especially 
album works, the various gramophone 
companies are now deleting records that are 
gems because the sales do not warrant their 
being in the catalogue. I am wondering if 
these will be re-inserted in the future when the 
price is once again back to normal, and not 
be lost for ever. 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk. CLARENCE E. Smiru. 
(Officially, gramophone records are “ enter- 
tainment ”’; books are not. So records suffer 
purchase tax ; books do not. Deleted records 
are those the public does not want. They rarely, 
if ever, find reinstatement in catalogues.—Ep.) 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 





Savourite—or exceptional—records, with 10- or 15-word 


reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. The first category is Opera, of which 
specimen commendations follow. Correspondence 
arising out of these selections should be between readers 
themselves, thus creating a new inti nd saving 
our space. So we print full names and addresses of 
writers. Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice”? must 
reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


OPERA—Vocal 


From Mr. C. Grecory, 28, Archer Road, 
Redditch, Worcs. 

H.M.V.—DB1229. Giusto Cielo! Rispondete ; 
Tu che a dio spiegasti (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Donizetti). Duet: Gigli and Pinza. 
Apart from very fine singing, one is able to 
capture the atmosphere of Grand Opera 
completely. 

H.M.V. B2979. The Moon Hath Raised (Lily 
of Killarney). Glynne and Robertson. Duet, 
finely sung and recorded. 

H.M.V.—DB531. Ah! For’s é lui; Sempre 
libera (Traviata—Verdi). Tetrazzini. Great 
singing by a great artist. 

H.M.V.—DM126. Qual volutta (Lombardi) ; 
Caruso, Alda Journet. Je viens célébrer 
(Samson and Delilah—Saint-Saens). Caruso, 
Homer, Journet. Two magnificent trios by 
supreme artists. 

H.M.V.—DAr 101. The Narrative; The 
Rogue Song (Tibbett). An exciting record 
which gives one the great range and. beauty 
of Tibbett’s voice. 

H.M.V.—DB1318. Io son Titania (Mignon— 
Thomas) ; O Luce di (Linda di Chamounix 
—Donizetta). (Dal Monte.) The popular 
Polonaise sung delightfully. 

Decca Polydor—CA8057 (in German).  Bar- 
carole: Oh, Joy Beyond Compare ; Tales of 
Hoffman—Offenbach). (Roswaenge, Debicka, 
Mihacsek, Fassbaender, etc.). A lovely 
record, this singing is beautiful. 

Decca Polydor—POs5002. The Luring Gold 
(Gipsy Baron); Drink, Darling, Quickly 
(The Bat—J. Strauss). (Volker, Kochhann, 


Bassth.) J. Strauss’s music charmingly 
rendered. 
Col.—DXo92. The Waltz (Faust) (Gounod). 


Easton, Vane, Nash, B.B.C. Choir, cond. Sir 
T. Beecham. This superb rendering of the 

‘ Waltz is a thrilling one, too. 

Col.—DB615. Turn on Old Time (Maritana) 
(Wallace). (Serena, Noble, Nash.) The 
artists show their skill to perfection in this 
record. 

Col.—LX385. Mon coeur a la voix (Samson 
and Delilah) (Saint-Saens). (Cernay, Thill.) 
This duet is brilliantly sung, and recorded.. 
A real thrill from start to finish. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


From Mr. B. G. Lioyp, “ Littlecot,” Tryes 
Road, Chelt=nham. 

Col.—LX353 Thieving Magpie’ Overture 
(London Philharmonic Orchestra.) Fine 
Beecham recording of a stirring overture. 

H.M.V.—D1230-1235. Elgar’s Second Sym- 
phony (London Symphony Orchestra, cond. 
by Composer). Music really ‘“ uplifting.” 
Recording good for its age. 

‘ Delius: (a) Koanga—La 

Hassan—Intermezzo and 
Serenade (Hallé Orchestra) (Lambert). A 
most satisfying record. One side is gay and 
the other serene. 

H.M.V.—C2979-80. My Country (Czech 
Philharmonic). (Smetana) (Moldau). A fine 
example of Programme Music. An authentic 
interpretation. . 

H.M.V.—C3048-9. Dances from Act II of 
Prince Igor (Borodin, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov) 
(London Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. Goos- 
sens). How brilliantly Rimsky-Korsakoy 
orchestrated these dances! A_ glorious 
recoiding. 


From Mr. Roy T. BuppDEN, 26, Haslemere 
Avenue, Hendon, N.W.4.. (Chairman, 
North-West London Gramophone Society.) 

H.M.V.—C3178-9. Bach-Walton: Wise Vir- 
gins Suite (Sadler’s Wells Orchestra—Wal- 
ton). Fine Bach excerpts, known and 
unknown, orchestrated with impeccable 
taste. I think J.S.B. would have approved ! 

Decca—X138-9. Handel: Concerti Grossi, 
Op. 6, No. 10 (Boyd Neel Orchestra). One 
of the most heartening of the series ; safe in 
Boyd Neel’s hands. 

Col.—LX851-2-S3. Mozart: ‘“ Haffner ” 
Symphony (London Philharmonic Orchestra) 
Tip for Mbozart-buyers: Always choose 
Beecham. This example shows why. 

Col.—LX811-2. Beethoven: Consecration of 
the House (London Philharmonic Orchestra 
—Weingartner). Twelve minutes of the 
greatest Beethoven, recorded with thrilling 
realism. 

H.M.V.—DB3826-9. Schubert: “ Tragic” 
Symphony (New York Philharmonic— Bar- 
birolli). Less known than the “ Unfinished,” 
this is equally rewarding, and is tolerably 
recorded. 

Col.—DX982. Berlioz: Carnaval. Romain 
(London Philharmonic Orchestra—Wood). 
A vigorous overture, excitingly played and 
recorded. Even better than Beecham’s 
ve.sion—and cheaper ! 

H.M.V.—DB2691-5. Dvorak: Symphony No. 
4 (Czech Philharmonic—Talich). After 
many playings one is still moved by this work. 
Perfectly interpreted, it’s worth several ‘‘ New 
Worlds ” to me. 

Col.—_DX287. Wreckers Overture (Smyth) 
(British Symphony Orchestra—Smyth). 
Authoritative interpretation of fine, tuneful 
overture by one of England’s great women. 

Delius Society, Vol. I1I—Beecham, the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and recording en- 
gineers all lavish their art on “‘ Appalachia,”’ 
one of Delius’s most poignantly lovely 
creations. 

H.M.V.—DB3367-70. | Vaughan-Williams: 
Symphony No. 4 (B.B.C. Orchestra—V.- 
Williams). Grim, magnificent music, not for 
fainthearts. The composer is quoted as 
saying, “‘ I don’t know whether I like it—but 
it’s what I meant.” 

H.M.V.—DB2223. Weinberger: Polka and 
Fugue from ‘“‘Schwanda” (Minneapolis 
Orchestra—Ormandy). A capital gloom- 
chaser, and for once the American “ biff ” 
recording is appropriate. 

(Eprror’s Note.— Records mentioned by readers must 

be in current catalogues. The feature is intended to 

help other readers in their choice.) 
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MEWTON -WO0O0D 
WEBER : SONATA No. 2, OP. 39 


Ist Mov. Allegro moderato - KI06I 

Ist Movement. Auegre moderato 
(continued) - 

Ist Movement. Allegro moderato ‘ 
(concluded) - - 

2nd Movement. Andante - 

2nd Mov. Andante (concluded) - 

3rd Mov. Minuetto capricioso - 

4th Mov. Rondo moderato - 

4th Movement. Sogo moderato 


K 1062 


K 1063 


| 
| 


(conluded)_ - - K 1064 
Tarantelle (Chopin) - - 
other recordings 

WEBER : SONATA No. I. OP. a 
Ist Mov. Allegro- = - . 1038 


2nd Mov. Adagio -~ - 
3rd Mov. Menuetto - . Ki 
3rd Mov. Menuetto (concluded) - ~ + K1040 
4th Mov. Rondo Presto - 


The late SIR HAMILTON HARTY and 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Leader: George Stratton) 

King Lear, Overture (three 

sides) (Berlioz) - 
Marche Troyenne (fourth side) 
(Berlioz) - 
Introduction (Handel, trans. 
Hamilton Harty) - - 
Polonaise Rigaudon (Handel, 
trans. Hamilton Harty) ~ a 
Arieta: Passacaglia (Handel, 
trans: Hamilton oa é, - *} K796 
Symphony in C Minor, No. "| k798/9 


| K792/3 


K795 


95 (Haydn) - 
Symphony in B Flat Minor 
_ (William Walton) - 





x 108/113 


~ 
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IDA HAENDEL (Violin) 
(piano accompaniment Adele 
Kotowska) , ts 
Tzigane (Ravel) KIOI3 | guar 
(Piano acc. Ivor Newton) (23R Sigs 
Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy | 
Airs) (Sarasate) K940 
Carmen Fantasie Op. 25 
(arr. Sarasate) MSO\/2 - 
Waltz inA Major (Brahms) - 
Slavonic Dance Weorak arr. : M495 
Kreisler) - - 
Meditation ‘Thais’ (Massenet) | 
La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini) | 
Sarabande & Tambourin (Leclair) 
ee (Spanish Dance) No. | 
6, Op. = ee - - 
MEWTON-WOOD) 

SONATA No. 8 ,Op.30(Beethoven) 
Ist Mov. Allegro assai_ - + 
2nd Mov. Tempo di minuetto - 
2nd Mov. Tempo di minuetto | 
(concluded) 
3rd Mov. Allegro vivace- —-) 





FREDERICK GRINKE WATSON FORBES 
(Violin) (Viola) 
FOUR DUETS FOR VIOLIN AND 
VIOLA (J. S. Bach) No. | in 
E Minor and No. 2 in F Major > K1072 
No. 3 in G Major ang ben 4in 
A Minor- - . 


other recordings 


FREDERICK GRINKE (Violin) 
DAVID MARTIN (Violin) 
WATSON FORBES (Viola) 

TERZETTO OP. 74 (Dvorak) | 
Introduzione : Allegro ma non K98] 
troppo - - | 
Larghetto part i. % 


Larghetto (concluded) - 
Scherzo vivace - - I K982 
Tema con variazioni - - K983 





DECCA RECORDS 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. 


Ltd., 





1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 





Soe 
aaa 
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Ye 


ALEXANDRE BOROWSKY (Piano) 
BACH: SYMPHONIES & INVENTIONS 


Inventions in C rae C Minor, 
G Major - - 
Symphony in C Minor, C Major 
Symphony in G Major, D Major 
and Invention in D Major .| 
Symphony i inD Minor, Invention | | 


+ DE7075 


DE7076 


in D Minor - - 


Symphony in F Flat Major, 
Invention in E Flat Major 

Symphony i inE aaah mons 
in E Major - 

Symphony in E Minor, Invention 
in E Minor, Symphony in F 
Minor, Invention in F Major 


Invention in F Minor, Symphony 
in F Major, Symphony in A} DE7079 
Minor, Invention in A Major 


Symphony i inG Minor, Invention 


DE7077 


DE7078 





in A Minor: Invention in G }DE7080 


Minor, Invention in A Major 


Symphony in B Flat Major, 
Invention in B Flat Major: 
Symphony i in B Minor, Inven- 
tion in B Minor - 


DE708! 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


FOR SALE 


OLLECTORS.—Interesting old Classical Records 
for Sale.—Drazin, Ltd., 59, Heath Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 ( HAMpstead 6633). 


OLUMBIA OPERAS.—Pagliacci, Carmen, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Traviata. Sale or exchange. 
—Adams, Market Place, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


| ECCA PORTABLE with Pick-up attached.— 
Offers to Martins, 232, Market Street, Shaw- 
forth, Nr. Rochdale, Lancs. 


1 OLDEN Age of Opera.—Rare Recordings by: 

Terese Arkel, Belle Cole, Farrar, Garbin, 
Alice Gomez, Lilli Lehmann, Giuseppe Pacini 
(Gold Label Fonotipia). Plancon oenapene). 
Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, Susan Strong, Edyth 
Walker, etc. xchange or sell.—Mac arg, 4, 
Westfield Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘RAMOPHONE ”’ since No. 1 in perfect con- 
dition. Best offer secures the lot.—Stephen 
Miller, Lime Court, Linden Gardens, London, W.2. 


.M.V. four-spring Motor Unit, complete. 
Tonearm and Soundbox. Large internal 
Horn from Model 192. Offers.—Box No. 2690, c/o 
ae Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
iddx. 


INGUAPHONE, French, Italian and German 

Courses. All in excellent condition. Offers. 
re Electric, Ltd.. 11, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Tel, Mayfair 2047. 


\ ELBA, Caruso, Scotti, Journet, Farrar, Dux, 
+ Galvany, Ruffo, Schorr, etc., including 
Ensembles, Foreign Recordings. —Box No, 2698, 
c/o -‘‘ The Gramophone,’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middx. 


as i Automatic Record Player, A.C. Plays 

to 25 records, ten or twelve inch, both 
sides. Pexcellent for exhibition, factory, or home 
use. Also Amplifier and Microphone. —Hardy, 
Chichester House, Brighton, 7. 


EMIRAMIDE Overture, new (Toscanini), 4 
sides. Sale (offers?) or exchange.—5l, Copy- 
Nook, Blackburn. 
SET of Linguaphone Records, French Conver- 
sational Course, as new.—Chapman, 10, 
Syddal Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 
IEN, Leonora, a piedi tvoi, 1 side Battistini, 
H.M.V. 2—052208.—Moffatt, 132, Coal-Clough 
Lane, Burnley. 
OLF SOCIETY, Volumes One and Three. 
Fibre.—Offers to Somerton, ‘“ Faraway,”’ 
Etchingham, Sussex. 
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1939 G.E.C. Radiogram, A.C., D.C. Perfect 
condition. £30 or near offer.—Temple 
Bar 2432. Before 5.30 p.m 





WANTED 


A DYERTISER prepared to buy large or small 

stocks of New Gramophone Records.—Box No. 
2617, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middx. 


Att Record Lists and Catalogues, ‘both Foreign 
and English State condition and price.— 
Thomas, BM/TCWG, London, W.C.1. 


Bicondit lst String Quartet, Op. 7. In good 
é‘ “een —Rayment, Pewsey, Marlborough, 














EETHOVEN, Cello DB2391-3. Brahms, Opus 

25 and 26. DB1813-6. DB1866-8. Beethoven’s 
Ninth, Columbia. Tchaikovsky Trio.—Benham, 
Barclay’ s Bank, Potters Bar. 


[DELETED or Foreign Fibred Electric Record- 

ings; orchestral, operatic; particularly Gold- 
mark, Donizetti, Rossini, Smetana, Lortzing, 
Sullivan. Foreign catalogues (recent) .—Clough, 
Kingswood, Colwyn Bay. 


TOZART—Linz Symphony (Busch), 
Cosi—Come Scoglio (Souez), Col. Giovanni 
—Ah, Taci, Ingiusto Core, Friedrich—Fass- 
baender—Fuchs—Electrola. Fibre or thorn only. 
Write stating price required. —Box No. 2661, c/o 
seuae, Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
iddx. 


ERTILE ‘“‘ Trovatore,’’ ‘‘ Aida.’’ Auto-couplings, 

fibred. ‘‘ Gramophones,’’ Vols. I, II, III, IV. 
Operatics, Vocals, new -cenemiene’ Deletions, for 
Sale. —Morby, Kirkgate, Wakefi 








H.M.V. 








| PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 


prices given. —Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘“ The 
Guenepnens, ” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 





OM EO AND JULIET, Gounod, H.M.V. now 

deleted. ‘‘C’’ Major Symphony, Schubert, 
DB3607-12. Fibre.—D. Marshall, Braefoot, 
Auchinairn, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 





GCHUMANN, ’Cello Concerto (Piatigorsky), or 
in exchange for Sibelius Fifth Symphony 
(Koussevitzky).—Box No. 2705, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, ‘Kenton, Middx. 





TRAVINSKI Sacré, Schumann Davidsbunder- 
“2 Papillons, Quintet, Dvorak’s 4th 
Gofton, 1, Grosvenor Terrace, York. 





HE “‘Blue Mazurka ’’ Selection (Col.), ‘‘Whirled 

into Happiness’’ Selection (Col:), ““Catherine’’ 

Selection (Col.).—Readman, 24, Devonshire 
Terrace, London, W.2. 





ANTED.—Fibred Beethoven Ist and 3rd 

(Weingartner Vienna); Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, Kreisler L.P.O.; Ms ye Pathetique 
(Furtwangler). Any echam Records. State 
price.—54, Windsor fesenen, Bristol 3. 
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ANTED.—Fibre played Bach Society Volume 

III, IV, V. Beethoven Society Piano Sonatas, 

Automatic couplings. All volumes.—Gaspey, 
Tehidy, Camborne. 





ANTED.—H.M.V. Panzera Records, DA4808, 

DA4810, DB4868, D2059, D2082; and Pelleas 
Set.—Box No. 4, c/o ‘The Gramophone, * 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx 


bo fog tee .—Indices for Vols. 8 to 17 of ‘‘ The 








Gramophone.”’ — Kennedy, 9, Draycott 
Avenue, Erdington, Birmingham. 
Electric Record 


ANTED. ra 
Player; must be . Or Universal and 
compact. Decca or prenswish om ees e’’ pre- 
ferred. Good price paid.—L B 3 I. 
London. R.N., H.M.V. King Goaiae vy ¥,. G. 5.0. 
n 


ANTED. a Beethoven Sonata No. 
in E major, Op 14.—Larg & Sone (Dundee) 
Ltd., 24, Whitehall Street, Dundee 








ANTED, very urgently, any Records of 
Anthologie Sonore, ae. Christchall, 
I’Oiseau Lyre and Prague AM, AN, (H.M.V. 


Series).—Box No. 6000, c yr > “The Gramophone, - 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


8 /6 PER RECORD: Telefunken Beethoven 8th; 

Brahms aoe Haydn ‘“ Surprise = Heitmann 
Organs; ‘‘ La Muette de Portici’’; Handel Con- 
certo (Double — + Vy Stravinsky ‘‘ Fireworks ’’; 
Bach Italian Concerto. Also wanted: Verdi Quar- 
tet; Smyth ‘‘ Fetes Galantes *** Mozart ‘* Cata- 
logue Aria ”” (Kipnis); ‘‘ Serenade for Frederick 
Delius”; ‘‘ Oceanides’’; ‘‘Madame  Marie”’ 
(Robeson ).—Derrick, 11. Woodchester Road, 
Southmead, Bristol. 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this soutien, comepenee per word with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted .as words. 


ALLAN’ S Gramophone Library, a high-class 

Subscription Library; 3, 500 records; postal 
service.—Box No. 42, c/o ‘“ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 

Highest pee given.—Gramophone ee 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3007. 


RARE Gramophone Records of Famous Vocalists 
for Sale. Write for list.—Colin Shreve, 90, 
London, N.13. 























Bowes Road, Palmers Green, 
’Phone: Bowes Park 2484 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XPERIENCED ASSISTANT required by well- 

‘ known West End Gramophone Dealer.—Box 
No. 4363, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,’’ 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton. Middx. 


QIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 

+” Gramophones, Prov. Pat. 11125/41.—From 
. L. D. Griffith, Tunstead Vicarage, Stack- 

steads, Bacup. Lancs. Is. 3d. post free. 























We give the 


THE 





SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


“io y a ~y- or 


best cash 
Consult us — weny 2 


purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL ‘BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 














SS rTaast a 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 

















lars of make and price to :— 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 


If you have a Portable Gramophone in good condition for disposal, 


we shall be pleased to buy it at a fair price. Send full particu- 


The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Ltd. 


(Dept. @/D) 207, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John 


3 records, 163-5 





PETER WARLOCK 


Armstrong 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the In- 
ternational String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 
5/9 each, including tax 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


49; Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


exclusively. 
(baritone), 











“Expert 


and accessories are primarily designed to give the best 
possible reproduction of recorded music. 


That they achieve their object is confirmed by the many 
music lovers who, for years, have been Expert users 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 


*‘Ingerthorpe”’, Great North Road, London, N.2 


Instruments 


iS 


Mountview 6875 
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4.NO RECORD WEAR 
2.NO NEEDLE HISS 

3.NO PICK-UP CHATTER 
4 PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


The phenomenal success of IM Long-Playing Needles is 
no accident! It is not luck, nor chance, that these 
needles have won over thousands of gramophone 
enthusiasts in all parts of the world. The plain truth 
is that IM Long-Playing Needles are the finest needles 
you can buy today at any price. Here are the reasons 
why : 

@ NO RECORD WEAR : IM Long-Playing non-metallic Needles eliminate 
record wear. 


@ NO NEEDLE HISS AND NO PICK-UP CHATTER : Absolute freedom 
from all surface noise and pick-up chatter. 


@ FINER REPRODUCTION : 1M Long-Playing Needles reproduce the 
entire frequency range capable of being recorded. 


@ EACH NEEDLE PLAYS 100 RECORDS : Ten IM Long-Playing Needles, 
re-sharpened with the IM Pointmaster, play 1,000 records. 














Due to package restrictions, not all IM 
Needles can be supplied in their usual attrac- 





tive Top-Hat boxes. The needles themselves, As more music-lovers are turning to IM Long-Playing Needles to protect their 
contained in simpler packing, are, however, records, the demand exceeds the supply. If your dealer has stocks, buy now. 
unchanged in quality and are one ‘of —— 
Sr. — — IM Long-Playing Needles ... 2s. per acres of 10, plus tax. 

The IM Pointmaster, the ultra-rapid needle sharpener ... . 4s. 6d. plus tax 


The IM Master Set containing an IM Pointmaster, 20 IM sited Paying Needles 
y ||| eee and Pointmaster spares one s. 6d. plus tax. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, Teed taker lid TET, ow Gatesd feeece, Loades, @.¢.! 
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AND HIS ORCHESTRA AND HIS RUMBA BAND 
MissYou- - - - a 
Don't sit under the Apple }F1913 Divina Mujer (Dawn)- - = \p 1917 
Tree - - - - 





No te importe Saber - - - 


oe Joe Daniels 


OY. : AND HIS HOTSHOTS IN ‘‘ DRUMNASTICS” 


or Ww 
he Organ the Dance Bond & the: 


(BILLY THORBURN AT THE PIANO) 






Moonlight Cocktail 
Blues in the Night 
F 1914 



















Time on my ) 
hands - >F1915 
Down Beat - 












I'll just close my Eyes - - - - “\ Ww 
That’s a promise to You - - » . _ pF 1916 





















4 
ge 
nn mum, 
ll WD 


jl 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 46: 
How Green was my Valley; This is no 
laughing Matter; Moonlight Cocktail; How >F 1918 
about You; Miss You; Don’t sit under the 
Apple Tree - - - - - - =) 
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Crazy Rhythm» ™ N 
ENNY GOODMA 
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